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A Firm Foundation for Patriotism 


THIS AMERICA 


Our Land * Our People * Our Faith * Our Defense 
HOWARD E. WILSON NELLE E. BOWMAN ALLEN Y. KING 
List price $1.40 


A NEW KIND OF BOOK FOR HISTORY 
CLASSES and for social study courses. With 
its crisp, engaging style, clear, graphic pre- 
sentation of facts, ingenious diagrams and up- 
to-date illustrations it holds the interest of 


boys and girls. 


Its first Unit - OUR LAND - brings our magnificent 
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Its second Unit - OUR PEOPLE .- introduces the 
pupil to the various races who are now a part of 
America and makes him acquainted with our urban 
and rural groups, our varied occupations. and our 
educational activities 


Its third Unit - OUR FAITH - tells the dramatic 
story of the way in which our democratic ideals be- 
gan and developed and also deals inspiringly with 
our national qualities of self-reliance and cooperation 


The fourth Unit - OUR DEFENSE - discusses and 
pictures the functions of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. Defense planning, labor, agriculture, 
taxes, etc., are helpfully analyzed. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Editor's Page 








Teachers “On Vacation” 


URING the summer some of us will 
teach. Some will enroll in summer 
classes and workshops. More of us than 

usual will work in factories and offices. Some will 
work on farms, in gardens, or in orchards, a few, 
perhaps, in connection with the Volunteer Land 
Corps to which attention is called in “Notes and 
News” (page 225 of this issue). Certainly there is 
every reason for replacing, even temporarily, 
workers who join the armed forces, or for re- 
sponding to the seasonal demand for agricultural 
workers. Certainly, too, “practical” experience in 
business, industry, or agriculture never reduced 


the professional competence of teachers. 


NE summer opportunity and obligation 
O ought not, however, to be overlooked. The 
war brings new topics, new emphases, new teach- 
ing and learning materials to our classrooms. 
Courses and units need to be re-planned for next 


» year. More attention—systematic, planned, in- 
» formed attention—needs to be given to the back- 
ground and issues of the war, to the nature of 
' democracy and civil liberties, to the Far East, to 


_ Latin America, to Russia, to our national war 


effort and the role of civilians and youth, to the 


_ bases of the peace, and to plans for the post-war 





world. All social studies teachers need to re-study 
geography, and especially the geography of world 


| politics, of war, and of air power. 


Social studies teachers have a special respon- 


| sibility in wartime. In past months it has been 


dificult to overhaul our program while we have 
been all too busy keeping it in motion. The sum- 
mer gives an opportunity to catch up, to make 
adjustments, to read, to become familiar with 
new ideas and materials, and to organize. In 
this issue, as in those that have preceded it, atten- 
tion is called to new materials and proposals, 
which provide a basis, in part at least, for use of 
the summer in improving our own particular 
and by no means unimportant effort toward the 


| winning of the war and the peace. 


Eritinc M. Hunt 
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Suggested: A Stream of Stamps 
To THE Epiror: 

I have been pondering the importance of the 
work that must be done by the National Council 
for the Social Studies during this war and the 
coming reconstruction. We are emerging into a 
new world order where the right kind of citizen- 
ship is the final determinant of success or failure 
—and the Council has a tremendous responsi- 
bility for helping reconstruct our civic education 
as a basis for the new order. 

The Council treasury, I know, is never as sub- 
stantial as it ought to be. I think our financial 
strength and our likelihood of doing the educa- 
tional job which faces us would be increased if we 
had a little backlog of some sort to our credit. 
Moreover, it would be a tangible evidence of our 
support of civic welfare if the Council could in- 
crease the sale of Defense Bonds. 

There is no possibility of buying bonds di- 
rectly from the Council treasury, even though to 
do so would be patriotic and would help create 
the reserve we need. But if a lot of the members 
and friends of the Council would contribute 
some defense stamps to it—as an aid to the 
strength of the Council and a pledge to the fu- 
ture—the stamps might easily grow into bonds. 
If every Council member would send just one 
twenty-five cent stamp the Council could have 
about ten $100 bonds. And that is no intangible 
contribution! 

Why doesn’t SociAL EDUCATION start a cam- 
paign for contributions to the Council in the 
form of stamps? Instead of a “mile of dimes” let’s 
have a “deluge for defense” or a “stream of 
stamps” for civic education! Stamps contributed 
now may be the difference between success and 
failure for the work of the Council ten years herice. 

I’m sending you herewith a stamp booklet with 
four twenty-five cent stamps in it. Here’s hoping 
other friends of the Council will fill the book, 
and many other books. 

Howarp E. WILSON 


The “campaign” is on, Will you help?—Eprror. 






Why We Fought— 


A Reconsideration 
John D. Hicks 








OW that the United States is at last as 
completely in the second World War 
as it was ever in the first, we have 
reached one of those high points of vantage from 
which the historian, looking backward, should 
be able to see in better perspective what has gone 
on before. Perhaps also, if for the moment he is 
willing to abandon his role as historian, he may 
peer a little way into the future, even if only as 
through a glass darkly. There is some truth to 
the observation of E. L. Godkin “that those who 
can not look very far back do not look very far 
forward.” 

The time has certainly come for a careful re- 
consideration of the so-called “revisionist” theo- 
ries as to why the United States entered the first 
World War. During the years that have inter- 
vened since the eventful decision of 1917 a new 
generation has grown up which, like most new 
generations, is extremely critical of the motives 
and judgments that actuated its elders, or that it 
thinks actuated them. Young America convinced 
itself that the United States was tricked into war, 
that if only the wisdom of its own generation 
could have been available a little earlier our na- 
tion need not have experienced the colossal 
calamities that befell it. 


Was AMERICA DUPED? 


ANY of this school of thought, having mis- 

read Walter Millis’s Road to War, made 
up their minds that British propaganda got us 
into the war; others with a legalistic bent blamed 
the catastrophe upon Wilson’s Presbyterian de- 
termination to hold Germany to a “strict ac- 
countability” for her violations of neutral rights, 
while omitting similar drastic action against the 








What light does our entrance into the Second 
World War throw on the necessity for our participa- 
tion in the First? How sound does our isolationism of 
later years appear now? The author of this revision 
both of the revisionists and of the isolationists is pro- 
fessor of American history in the University of Wis- 
consin. 
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Allies; still others saw in the profiteers from 
neutrality, particularly the munitions makers 
whom Senator Nye’s investigation turned into 
“merchants of death,” the chief cause of all our 
woes; not a few have woven these various motives 
together into a pattern of major calamities that 
led the United States to intervene in a European 
war with which it rightfully had no concern. 
Over against all this we must now set the fact 
that the United States has just entered a second 
World War after having carefully and conscien- 
tiously ruled out all of the above motives. During 
the period of neutrality, 1939-41, the American 
people became propaganda conscious to a fan- 
tastic degree. Because British propaganda had 
been credited with such success in bringing us 
into the last war, we were particularly determined 
not to permit British agents to hoodwink us 
again. Indeed, the word propaganda, as defined 
on most college campuses and among the ranks 
of the intelligentsia generally, came almost to 
mean “any statement favorable to Great Britain.” 
In their zest for outwitting the subtle British, 
many good citizens and some senators went to 


the extreme of swallowing, and repeating as if 


true, much, very real, and none too subtle, Ger- 
man propaganda. It would be difficult for anyone 
to maintain seriously that British propaganda got 
us into this war. 

The Neutrality Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 
took care that another set of reasons blamed for 
our entrance into the First World War should 
not be available as an explanation of why we 


entered the second. Our neutral rights were not 


to be enforced. American citizens must not travel 
on belligerent merchant ships. American met 
chantmen must not enter war zones, or arm 
themselves against attack. Neither American lives 
nor American property should be protected on 
any dangerous seas by the American government. 
And yet, in spite of all this careful legislation to 
undermine our neutral rights, lest in their de 
fense we be drawn into war, here we are at it 
again. 

As for the personal profit motive which s 
many individuals with faint, or not-so-faint, 
Marxist tendencies seized upon as the funda 
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mental cause for war in 1917, that too was prop- 
erly taken care of. Under the Johnson Act of 1934 
American citizens were prohibited from purchas- 
ing the securities of any nation in default on its 
debt to the United States. For good measure the 
Neutrality Act of 1936 forbade the flotation of 
loans in the United States by any non-American 
belligerent. Prohibition of the sale of munitions 
to warring powers was also made obligatory when- 
ever the President found that a state of war 
existed anywhere, although this law was amended 
after the outbreak of war in 1939 to permit such 
trade on a strictly cash-and-carry basis, a system 
by means of which the United States took no risk 
on the high seas, and no risk from the building 
up of obligations due to American citizens from 
nations at war. As for the munitions makers, 
many of them—too many of them as events proved 
—turned shamefacedly away from the merchan- 
dising of death in order to make nylon hosiery, 
and other less explosive items. And yet, in spite 
of all this, war came again to America. 


THE PARALLEL WITH 194! 


NASMUCH as the United States went to war 

in 1941 without the serious operation of these 
several factors that the revisionists blamed for 
American intervention in 1917, is it not reason- 
able to suspect that perhaps these insistent critics 
of American foreign policy were not entirely 
right? American citizens were very generally con- 
vinced in 1917 that the United States had no 
reasonable choice but to enter the war. Perhaps 
after all they had a case. What the American 
government did, they then believed, it found 
itself obliged to do in the line of duty. They took 
it for granted that the fundamental reason why 
the United States as a non-aggressor nation cast 
its lot with the allies in 1917 was that such a 
course was essential to the nation’s security. 

Last spring Walter Lippmann, in an illuminat- 
ing article in Life, explained the factors that 
lay back of this position with sound logic. The 
United States, he maintained, entered the war 
primarily to prevent the eastern shores of the At- 
lantic from falling into the hands of a hostile sea 
power, one that might soon be free to strike out 
at will against the American continent. Germany 
was such a power, and, when it seemed that she 
was about to win, we fought. The reasons for 
American intervention in 1941 were closely anal- 
ogous. The passage of the Lend-Lease Act, in 





; *“The Atlantic and America,” Life, April 7, 1941, pp. 
5-92. 
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effect a declaration of partial war (although not 
always respected as such), came after the German 
descent upon western Europe made Hitler a 
prospective bad neighbor directly across the At- 
lantic, while total war followed the discovery 
that Germany’s Asiatic ally, Japan, was not bluff- 
ing, but really meant to fight us on both shores 
of the Pacific. 


WeE Hap To FIGHT 


HE post-war revisionists have generally ar- 
gued also from the untenable premise that 
if the United States had stayed out of the First 
World War, that struggle would have ended in 
a stalemate. There is no valid warrant for this 
assumption. At the time of our entrance into the 
war, Germany had won consistently against Rus- 
sia, and the Russian Revolution was about to 
take Russia completely out of the conflict. Italy 
was soon to have her customary Caporetto. All 
the countries of central Europe, most of the 
Balkan peninsula, and Asiatic as well as Euro- 
pean Turkey were under German control. France 
was on the verge of collapse, a collapse that must 
surely have come had the moral, financial, and 
material backing of the United States failed to 
appear, a collapse that might have been as com- 
plete and devastating as the collapse of 1940. 
Only the British Empire stood in the way of 
an outright German victory, and the certainty 
that the very hub and center of the Empire, Great 
Britain, could hold out indefinitely was by no 
means clear. Dissident forces in Ireland had sided 
with Germany, and in 1916 the Sinn Feiners had 
gone the full length of revolt. Ireland was still 
in 1917 an armed camp, a deep thorn in the 
British flesh. The Battle of Jutland, fought May 
31, 1916, had seemingly proved that even the 
British Grand Fleet was not invulnerable. Un- 
restricted submarine warfare under these circum- 
stances was meant to be the finishing blow, and 
the Germans were convinced that by means of it 
they were certain to win. For a time in the early 
months of 1917 it seemed that they had not mis- 
calculated. One ship out of every four that left 
English ports failed to return. What might have 
happened had the United States failed to enter 
the war we shall never know, but it seems far- 
fetched indeed to assume that a sweetly-reason- 
able peace could have been made around the 
council board with the German army at large 
all over Europe and German submarines in vir- 
tual control of the seas. 
The United States fought less for the defense 
of its technical rights as a neutral, or for any of 
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the other reasons usually assigned by the revi- 
sionists, than to insure that the Atlantic Ocean, 
including the opposite shores of the Atlantic, 
should remain in friendly hands. We could not 
brook the danger of a triumphant Germany look- 
ing us in the eye directly across the Atlantic. We 
had for almost a full century trusted to the 
friendly support of the British fleet to insure our 
ability to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. We could 
not take a chance on that fleet going down, or 
being surpassed in strength by the fleet of a 
hostile and predatory power. We discovered the 
danger with the Battle of Jutland, and the very 
next month we passed the National Defense Act 
of 1916. When the submarine challenge became 
a reality, we fought. 

It was not so much British propaganda that 
brought us into the war, or the stubborn defense 
of neutral rights made by an idealistic college- 
professor President, or the blow to American 
business that allied defeat would have meant: it 
was not nearly so much these factors as it was the 
grave realization by an awakened public that a 
hostile sea power only twenty-five hundred miles 
away was too close; that control of the Atlantic, 
including both shores, must not be lost. Now 
we have learned belatedly that an unfriendly 
power, even across the wide Pacific, is a grave 
threat to our safety. (Or, are there perchance 
those who would still argue that Pearl Harbor 
and San Francisco are too far from Asia ever to 
be attacked?) 


THE BACKGROUND OF VERSAILLES 


T IS true that Wilson in one of his widely 

popularized addresses envisaged as an ideal 
peace a “peace without victory.’”” He soon saw, 
and even the most bungling of historians should 
ultimately see, that no such peace was ever in 
sight. Germany had in mind only a victor’s peace, 
not a peace of compromise. We can easily surmise 
the terms of such a peace from the various 
“points” made by the Germans during the Wil- 
son-inspired debate on war aims. The German 
objectives sounded bad enough then, but when 
Russia was finally defeated in 1917, and the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed, we learned 
for the first time how really bad a peace the 
Germans could make. In that infamous document 
the German victors sheared off from Russia over 
300,000 square miles of territory, with a popula- 
tion of 56 million people, 32 per cent of Russia’s 
total population. They took away one-third of 
Russia’s railway mileage, 73 per cent of her total 
iron output, 8g per cent of her coal production, 








5,000 factories, mills, distilleries, and refineries, 
By a supplementary agreement signed in August, 
1918, they exacted also an indemnity of six bil- 
lion marks. This peace was of exactly the same 
nature as the peace that the Germans intended 
to force upon the Allies in case they won in the 
West. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE TREATY 


HE Treaty of Versailles was not without its 

shortcomings, but possibly the best job of 
German propaganda that has ever been done is 
the one which has made so many people think 
that this particular treaty was one of the worst 
treaties, and one of the blackest betrayals, of all 
time. Actually it was nothing of the sort. Rather 
it was one of the best treaties ever made by victors 
over a completely vanquished foe. Let us not for- 
get that Germany was wholly defeated in the last 
war in a strictly military sense. Her generals be- 
sought the German government to make peace 
on Wilson’s terms, not because they loved justice, 
but because an immediate armistice was all that 
could save their armies from total annihilation. 
The notion cultivated by Hitler that Germany 
gave up only because she trusted her enemies to 
make a just peace is the sheerest nonsense. Ger- 
many gave up because she was hopelessly beaten, 
and was ready to accept any terms of peace what- 
ever that would save her armies from destruction 
and her soil from invasion. 

In spite of having won this overwhelming vic- 
tory the Allies did not make a peace of violence 
such as Germany had planned to make against 
them had she won. The Treaty of Versailles, and 
the Peace of Paris of which it was a part, at least 
recognized existing nationalistic movements, and 
tried to give to small nations as well as to great 
their right to a place in the sun. It followed most 
of the Fourteen Points, at least afar off, and it 
proposed a League of Nations through which the 
imperfections of the treaty might have been reme- 
died, and, more important still, through which 
the peace so dearly bought might have been 
maintained. The Treaty took territory from Ger- 
many, to be sure; it also undermined Germany's 
might; and it tried, ineffectively as events proved, 
to make Germany pay in full for the ruthless de- 
struction her armies had wrought in the coun 
tries they had invaded. All these things were 
doubtless unpleasant to Germany, and they were 
probably not wholly just. But in comparison with 
what the Germans had planned to do, had they 
won the war, the Treaty of Versailles was the 
very personification of justice. 
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The treaty that the Allies made at least lasted 
twenty years, but the German peace, from which 
only the entrance of the United States into the 
war saved the world, would not have deserved to 
last twenty months. If it could ever have lasted 
longer, it would have been because of the success 
with which the German terms throttled the van- 
quished. What the Germans have done to the 
conquered countries of Europe now, they were 
quite capable of doing then. The peace that a 
victorious Germany would make now with Great 
Britain and America is of the same pattern that 
she would have made then. There was never at 
any time a peace of compromise in sight. It seems 
almost incredible that intelligent people can still 
be found who think that if the United States 
had only stayed out of the war a fair and honor- 
able treaty of peace could have been made. 


THE FAILURE OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


HERE is another point at which the Amer- 

ican post-war philosophy needs reconsidera- 
tion. In general, the revisionists have lauded the 
return of the United States to its historic doctrine 
of isolation as highly commendable. The truth 
lies in exactly the opposite direction. The United 
States had only two choices, either to accept the 
treaty and attempt through its terms to prevent 
another outbreak of general war, or to defeat the 
treaty and by so doing insure for the next genera- 
tion a second World War. The failure of the 
United States Senate to ratify the peace that 
American representatives at Paris had helped to 
make was thus a criminal betrayal of all human- 
ity. The treaty of Versailles was not perfect; the 
League of Nations, in spite of the bitter deuncia- 
tions of its author as an idealist, was not ideal. 
There will never be a perfect peace, or for that 
matter any perfect human document. Reasons for 
criticism can always be found; senatorial condem- 
nations can always be unleashed. 

But the plain fact of the matter was that the 
Treaty of Versailles was the only basis of peace 
we had, and the League of Nations was the only 
available plan of world cooperation there was. 
Those misguided or utterly selfish senators who 
sabotaged and destroyed the one chance that 
existed for keeping the peace of the world have 
a charge of colossal infamy to answer at the bar 
of history. It is easier to find excuses for the little’ 
handful of honest and forthright critics who 
avowed their determination to defeat the treaty 
than for the larger number of pretended reser- 
Vationists upon whom the responsibility for what 
happened actually rests. The reservationists, un- 
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like the “bitter-enders,” did not dare to face the 
public with an open attack on the treaty they 
meant to kill. Instead, they proposed to assemble 
a set of reservations just a little too strong for the 
tough-minded President to accept. Their pur- 
pose, since then more or less freely confessed, was 
to defeat the treaty while placing the chief blame 
for its failure upon Wilson. 

It was by the reservationists, if by anyone, that 
the American people were tricked. The blood of 
the world is upon their hands. While the war 
was being fought the American public took it for 
granted that after the war was over there must 
be some plan for the enforcement of the peace 
that was to be made. They knew then, even if 
they soon forgot it, that a treaty, however just or 
noble its terms, can not be expected to enforce 
itself, any more than a municipal ordinance, or a 
state law, or a United States statute could enforce 
itself. The only way to prevent another outbreak 
of war was to institute some plan to compel peace. 
In the League of Nations such a plan existed, and 
the people of America were ready to accept not 
only the League, but to accept with it the re- 
sponsibility for world leadership that the United 
States had earned, and that the nations of the 
world, because of America’s superior economic 
and military strength, rightfully expected her to 
assume. But instead of looking forward, the Sen- 
ate minority that killed the treaty looked back- 
ward. It led a people that was ready for world 
cooperation back into the bleak inanity of iso- 
lationism. Some of the enemies of the treaty, like 
Henry Cabot Lodge, acted for purely personal 
and partisan reasons. To break an already-broken 
President, whom they hated with all that venom 
that only members of a dethroned ruling class can 
muster, they chose “to break the great heart of 
the world.” 


THE ROAD TO A SECOND WAR 


T WAS not a simple task to wean the Amer- 

ican people away from the idealism Wilson 
had taught them, although it was a fairly sure 
one, for the appeal to national selfishness, like the 
appeal to personal selfishness, is extremely diffi- 
cult to resist. At the time of the election of 1920 
the wreckers of international accord did not dare 
to lay their cards on the table. They nominated 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, a muddle-headed 
reservationist, for President, and he conducted a 
masterful campaign as. Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. 
Hughes, Taft, and Root, and numerous other 
high-church Republicans, all told the American 
electorate that a vote for Harding was the surest 
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way to get the United States into the League. ‘The 
election of 1920 was not the solemn referendum 
Wilson meant it to be, and Harding had no right 
to say after it was over, as he did, that he had 
been given a mandate against the League. To 
overcome a little the let-down from high idealism 
to mere national greed the President called to- 
gether the Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments, hoping thereby to lull the 
public into thinking that the new administration 
was really doing something for world peace. 

Under Coolidge, the fatuous Kellogg-Briand 
Pact was paraded as another American contribu- 
tion to international accord, although the absence 
of any method of enforcement made this pact a 
brittle instrument that no aggressor need fear. 
Meantime the same sinister leaders of American 
policy that had defeated the Treaty and the 
League tried to create by artificial barriers a type 
of economic isolation for the United States that 
belied the age in which they lived. Their high 
protective tariffs threw a world that stood in 
desperate need of international trade back into a 
mad scramble for national self-sufficiency, or 
“autarchy.” Their demands that European war 
debts to the United States be paid in full con- 
tributed immeasurably to the advent of world 
depression, and speeded along the coming of war. 
The bankruptcy of their policies was in evidence 
by 1929, but we learned only in 1939 and 1941 
how the chaos they had created might be com- 
pounded. 


THE Day oF ISOLATION Is DONE 


HE isolationist argument that the League of 
Nations was a failure is quite beside the 
point. Of course it was a failure. Without the 
leadership of the United States it was as sure to 
fail as ever a body would be from which the head 
had been severed. With the leadership of the 


United States it furnished a chance, the only 
chance there was, for world peace. Without it, 
we have only to look about us. Cynics used to 
say, “Well, we entered the World War to make 
the world safe for democracy, and to end war. 
Just see what we got!” They might now far better 
say, “Well, we abandoned Europe and the World, 
went all-out for isolationism to save our own 
skins, and just see what we got!” These things 
we now know, but at what a price. Neutrality, 
whether technical or actual, is an impossibility 
for any great nation in a world at war. The Doc- 
trine of Isolation in an age when one transpor- 
tation revolution follows another with bewilder- 
ing rapidity is only an eighteenth-century hang- 
over. 

The United States, as a big nation in a little 
world, can no longer escape a large measure of 
responsibility to the rest of humanity. The world 
can be made safe for democracy, and such general 
wars as now exist can be made a thing of the past. 
But this can only happen in case the United 
States is willing to join with all non-aggressor 
nations in a program of world cooperation. It 
will not be enough to win the war and make the 
peace. We must get behind the peace that is 
made with all our might. We must forget our 
foolish eighteenth-century dreams of remaining 
forever aloof from the world. We must stand 
ready at all times to join with decent nations 
everywhere in clamping down quarantines on 
aggressors. We must be prepared to send Amer- 
ican ships and American troops, if need be, to 
any place in the world where a breach of the 
peace is threatened. As for this present conflict, 
we know that we shall fight a good fight; we 
know that we shall finish the course. Let us hope 
that this time, unlike the last, we shall also keep 
the faith. 





On “group individualism”: 


I want to call attention to . . . the rise of rampant group individualism. Hand in 
hand with breakdown of the cohesive primary community there has come a vast 
multiplication of organized special-interest groups. Since we have always had social 
groups, it might be argued that there is nothing novel in this situation. Such a 
view misjudges the facts. The groups in mind are not instruments created by the 
community for its own preservation and advancement. They are, per contra, only 
a segment of the whole, or a segment of a segment. They are by nature aggressive, 
free-standing and self-seeking. They hide under many subtle guises, wage violent 
war on one another, and advance always a special interest, often at expense of 


the public weal. 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 


Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
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The Key to China's Strength 


Franz Michael 




















NDER the quick hammerblows of Jap- 

anese aggression, American opinion of 
| Far Eastern affairs has undergone rapid 
changes. Japan’s strength and the danger of her 
well-planned strategic advance have been brought 
home to us, and have made it necessary to ap- 
praise anew, the importance of events in the Far 
East that had until recently been regarded with 
a more or less detached interest. The war in 
China, soon entering its fifth year, had looked 
rather far away. Now it is our war, a part of the 
world-wide fight against aggression. And China, 
once pitied as the poor underdog, has become a 
valuable and most important ally. Since the Jap- 
anese victories in the South Pacific, the achieve- 
ment of successful Chinese resistance stands out 
more and more as something to be wondered at. 
China must have been stronger than was realized. 
What was her strength? What can we expect now 
and in the future from China for the war and 
for the peace? 

China has in the past often been brought into 
contrasting comparison with Japan. Modern 
Japan had been quick in adopting Western tech- 
nique, science, and organization; she knew order 
and efficiency. China, on the other hand, seemed 
to be going through endless years of turmoil and 
disorder, of civil strife and disunity, which could 
at best be regarded as a slow and laborious process 
of transformation. Yet, in our time of the dive 
bomber and totalitarian war organization, it has 
become demonstrated again that moral values 
are of greater importance to mankind than tech- 
nical progress. And in China’s cultural past and 
her hard and dearly won new national integrity 
there can be found not only the source of her 
strength but also far better material for a world 
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How has China, limited in armaments and indus- 
trial development, managed to hold out for five years 
against Japan? How much longer can China fight? 
A staff member of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, Johns Hopkins University, 
finds the answer in moral force and the slow but solid 
growth of Chinese national unity. 








order as we would like to conceive it than in the 
feudal body of Japan covered with Western ar- 
mor. 


BACKGROUNDS OF NATIONALISM 


HE China of old was not a state in our sense 

of the word. It was a civilization. A historical 
unity with a common language, literature, and 
philosophy had grown into a uniform way of 
life. An economic system—for the Chinese the 
only possible one—was organized on the basis of 
ethical ideas that strove to bring harmony into 
human relationships as a part of the harmony of 
the universe. 

The Chinese economy was, and largely still is, 
based on irrigated agriculture. In the large plains 
and river valleys of China this system meant an 
organized effort of drainage, canalization, dyke- 
building, and protection that were beyond the 
capacity of local communities. A bureaucracy 
centrally controlled by the imperial dynasty had 
the mission of allocating labor and taxes for the 
great common tasks. And these tasks were under- 
stood as a mediation between nature and man. 
Too much water: flood; too little water: drought. 
These were the great natural calamities to be 
feared and prevented by harmonizing efforts. 
And harmony in human relationships, together 
with an ethical system of civil virtues, was the 
ideological background laid down by China’s 
greatest philosopher, Confucius, and his later 
followers for the bureaucratic government of 
China. The emperor was but the mediator be- 
tween heaven and men. He held the heavenly 
mandate. He could lose it and be displaced by 
a new dynasty through popular rebellion if his 
“lack of virtue” was indicated by famine and dis- 
orderly conditions on a large scale. The officials 
were chosen through a system of examinations; 
but education was based not on a technical 
knowledge but on ethics that aimed to give the 
official the moral qualities needed for his task. 

As a class these officials often exploited their 
position at times of weak central control. But 
individually they could be held responsible, and 
there always remained the restraining influence 
of the deeply rooted beliefs in the ancient teach- 
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ings. Obedience to authority was thus modified 
by the loyalty to the ethical principle itself, never 
overshadowed by mystical fanaticism. 

Whatever the realities of China’s political his- 
tory, the ideal of ethical government itself re- 
mained uncontested. And when the political 
frame was destroyed in the clash with the world 
of national states, the knowledge of the cultural 
values of their past gave the Chinese the proud 
strength to stand up without breaking in the 
darkest hours of outside danger. 


HIS system had known its ups and downs, 

but it had been safe even against foreign 
conquest as long as the economic basis remained 
unaltered. An invader, if he was to enjoy the 
fruits of victory, had to move into China, to es- 
tablish there the traditional kind of civil govern- 
ment; and together with it he accepted the Chi- 
nese ideology. 

But when the impact of the West with its trade 
and industrialism opened China as a “market” 
and later as a possible reservoir of raw material 
and cheap labor, the attempt could be made to 
control China from outside. When the foreign 
powers established treaty ports in the second 
half of the last century, and went on to gain with 
the means of modern communications, a grip on 
China’s economic life, the influence was at first 
negative and destructive to the old order. But 
Japan’s attack brought realization of the danger 
of full enslavement to an outside ruler, and to- 
day China is fighting for her life against a vicious 
system of feudal helotry. 

To resist this menace, and to save their inde- 
pendence, the Chinese had to transform their 
society into a modern national state. A new 
economy, a new political organization, a new 
loyalty had to be created. With no remaining 
frame of feudal leadership, such as existed in 
Japan, the process of transformation could only 
be accomplished step by step, and was bound to 
lead to chaos and disorganization. 


SPREAD OF NATIONALISM 


MONG the first Chinese to realize the neces- 
A sity of a revolutionary change were the new 
merchant groups that had become rich in the 
treaty ports and the millions of oversea Chinese, 
many of whom had started as coolies or petty 
traders and had become rich and influential. 
From these groups the Chinese revolutionary 
leader Sun Yat-sen received most of his initial 
support. 

When Sun’s party, the Kuomintang, succeeded 


in overthrowing the Manchu dynasty in 1911, 
the Chinese inland was not ready for new ideas, 
The disappearance of the emperor, the only 
unifying constitutional bond, ended central con. 
trol in China. No national loyalty had yet been 
formed to replace loyalty to the dynasty. The 
cultural inheritance alone was not strong enough 
to reintegrate China politically. Unrestrained by 
any supervision or by belief in the necessity of 
subordination, local leaders became powerful and 
fought among themselves for control of territories 
on a purely military basis. In the beginning the 
strongest of these military leaders, Yuan Shih-kai, 
sought to re-establish unity under his leadership 
by reviving the imperial idea. He failed, and 
with his death in 1916 there began more than a 
decade of warlordism, civil war, and misery in 
China that has spread abroad the idea of China’s 
political incompetence. 

Two steps that started a new development were 
taken by Sun Yat-sen before his death in 1925. 
In the first place he attempted by his writings to 
create a new ideology and to outline a political 
system which he thought would be fitting for a 
national China. And in the second place he 
sought the help of foreign—Russian—advisers to 
reorganize the revolutionary élan and military 
striking force of his movement. 

Sunyatsenism, as Sun’s principles have been 
called, is a strange mixture of various Western 
ideas and Chinese institutions. In his “San Min 
Chu I,” the Three People’s Principles, translated 
as “nationalism,” “democracy,” and “livelihood” 
or “socialism,” Sun endeavored to set forth in a 
lecture course a modern Chinese political ideol- 
ogy. These principles indicate that Sun desired a 
national democratic state with a strong state 
responsibility for social justice. His goal was to 
be reached in three stages of evolution. In the 
first or military stage and in the current second 
or educational stage the party was to act as the 
people’s trustee until in the third stage complete 
democracy could be established. 

Not all of Sun’s thought is very penetrating, 
but these lectures, together with his other writ- 
ings and his last will, have become the political 
bible of the new China. The Confucian classics 
had given old China not a set of laws, but a 
moral guide to be used and to be interpreted in 
many ways. In a somewhat similar way Sun's 
writings have meant for a people with a strong 
respect for books a new starting point on which 
to build new loyalties, while the realities of 
China’s national life remained to be shaped by 
future events. 
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The outer forms of Sun’s new revolutionary 
start were patterned from the Russian model that 
in the early twenties had made a deep impression 
on Chinese leaders of all political shades. In 
Shanghai in 192g Sun Yat-sen met the Russian 
representative, Joffe, and in a joint pronounce- 
ment a common policy was laid down which has, 
through all modifications and intervals of strug- 
gle, remained essentially the same. Joffe recog- 
nized the fact that communism could not be ap- 

lied to China’s economic system, but assured 
China of Russia’s support in the attainment of 
her unity and complete independence. Russian 
advisers reorganized the Kuomintang, which in- 
cluded individual communist members, and 
trained Chinese officers in a military academy, 
whose head became General Chiang Kai-shek— 
from then on the outstanding military leader of 
the Chinese revolution. 

The new organization and the new method of 
propaganda carried the revolution to the Chinese 
masses, and paved the way for the sweeping mili- 
tary successes of the revolutionary armies that, 
starting from Canton in 1926, eliminated the 
opposing war lords and unified all China by 
1928 under the banner of Kuomintang. 

But with the attainment of power the former 
unity within the party came to an end. A strug- 
gle for control ended with the expulsion of the 
communists, the withdrawal of the Russian ad- 
visers, and the emergence of Chiang Kai-shek as 
leader of the Chinese government. 


THe Test OF INTERNAL DISSENSION 


HE formal establishment of a national gov- 

ernment in Nanking in 1928 under an or- 
ganizational law taken from Sun Yat-sen’s pro- 
gram was, however, only the beginning of a strug- 
gle for transformation. The ideas which the revo- 
lution had propagated became real issues. The 
reconstruction program, social progress, educa- 
tional policy, the problem of agrarian reform, 
and in particular foreign policy became the back- 
ground of a fight for power of groups within and 
outside of the government. As with all one-party 
governments, much of the fight was a personal 
struggle for political control; and much of it had 
an unpleasant flavor of personal motives and 
profits. Old and new figures, regional and na- 
tional leaders, combined and separated in this 
political game in which Chiang Kai-shek kept his 
supreme power. For a time his immediate in- 
fluence did not extend much beyond the lower 
Yangtse provinces. But he strengthened and en- 
larged his position by a careful strategy of bal- 
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ancing a number of political groups, which are 
still today determining factors in China’s political 
life. 

Chiang Kai-shek never lost sight, however, of 
the danger that threatened from outside. When 
Japan took Manchuria, China was yet too weak 
for any successful resistance. Against the clamor 
of patriotic groups the Chinese government ac- 
cepted the temporary loss in order to gain time 
to prepare for the final fight that was already 
clearly foreseen. Preparation meant the strength- 
ening of China’s economic and financial strength, 
her productive capacity, her system of communi- 
cations, her modern army, all items on the gen- 
eral program of reconstruction. But above all it 
meant unity. 

When the communists had been expelled and 
their party was suppressed, some of their leaders 
went to the mountain regions of the provinces 
south of the Yangtse. There they organized farm- 
ers and soldiers into an independent communist 
state. Their strength was and remained ihe fact 
that they made themselves the apostles of agrar- 
ian reform. What they propagated in this case 
had not much to do with Marxism. Their defense 
of the small farmer against the landlord was a 
problem that existed in China long before com- 
munism. In all times of decay the landlords had 
been able to extend their holdings and increase 
their rents until reforms or rebellion resettled 
the division of the land and its products. Such 
reforms are an issue again today. But the com- 
munists, aside from their radicalism, prevented 
national unity and were a danger in the rear of 
the government if it was going to have to fight 
outside aggression. In a number of unsuccessful 
campaigns Chiang Kai-shek tried to eliminate 
them. 

Finally, in 1935, they were forced by a block- 
ade to give up their strongholds and undertake 
a famous march that covered over 3,000 miles 
through western China to the northwestern prov- 
ince of Shensi. The epic of this march has been 
described by sympathetic Western writers. Its 
real importance was less observed. It gave Chiang 
Kai-shek the chance to penetrate, in pursuing 
communist armies, the western hinterland of 
China that had not been under his direct control 
but which forms today the center of Chinese 
resistance. 

When Chiang Kai-shek tried to force the issue 
of annihilation of the communists in Shensi, he 
was kidnapped by mutinous troops in Sian in 
December, 1936. When he was freed, a united 
front had been established in which the com- 





munists gave up their soviet organization and 
reorganized their army, submitting to the con- 
trol and command of the central government. 
This was done in view of the ever-growing threat 
of Japan in North China and Chinese Inner Mon- 
golia. 

For while this surface struggle for unity and 
organization was bringing Chiang Kai-shek to 
the leadership of a united goverment, a trans- 
formation was taking place in the mind of the 
Chinese people that is much more difficult to 
trace. It can best be called an awakening of the 
national will of China produced by suffering, by 
education, and by political unification. New in- 
fluences, Western teaching, Christian religion, 
communist propaganda, and Sun’s ardent nation- 
alist writings had sunk in and amalgamated with 
the background of the old ethical teachings to 
shape the living Chinese mind. 

China’s national awakening had been felt here 
and there, when coolies in far away Szechuan 
refused to unload Japanese goods from the river- 
boats, when the students in universities and 
schools were becoming restless and demanded to 
do away with compromises in the fight for na- 
tional freedom. But the first really great indi- 
cation that China had become a nation could be 
felt by those on the spot at the occasion of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s release after his kidnapping. All over 
China there burst out a spontaneous national 
demonstration of joy and relief such as China 
had not seen before. The war with the com- 
munists was no longer popular. “Chinese should 
not fight Chinese,” with the enemy at the front 
door, had become general opinion. But this issue 
was of less importance than the danger to the 
life of the man who now ever so clearly was seen 
by everybody to be the national leader of the 
country. It changed everything; it changed 
Chiang Kai-shek. When he was free, national 
unity was an accomplished fact even if in part 
Chiang Kai-shek had been led rather than having 
been the leader. 


THE Test OF EXTERNAL ATTACK 


HEN, with the Japanese attack half a 
year later, the supreme test came the na- 


tion and its leader stood up to it. The strategy of 
that war has become famous. It was the first case 
of elastic defense that successfully withstood the 
attack of a technically superior enemy. At the 
outset China had armies of about two million 
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men, but only about 100,000 of them were well 
trained and equipped. Only beginnings had been 
made in the building of an air force, heavy 
artillery, tanks and other heavy equipment. The 
unequal struggle could only be won if Chinese 
strategy made up for these deficiencies. And from 
the beginning there was on the Chinese side a 
well-conceived strategy to make use of the factors 
in China’s favor: space, time, and the inexhaus. 
tible manpower of China. The war was to be 
spread over China’s vastness to lengthen the 
enemy lines, weaken his striking power, endanger 
his communications. Decisive battles of annihila- 
tion were to be avoided and a retreat, costly for 
the attacker, to lines where nature’s fortifications 
would equalize the enemy’s technical superiority 
was planned. But behind the enemy lines and on 
his flanks the Chinese would close in; guerilla 
forces, trained first by the experienced commu- 
nists, would prevent the enemy or his puppets 
from settling safely in penetrated territory where 
he still holds only the towns and communications, 

This strategy was only possible in a “people's 
war.” The retreat concerned not only the army. 
Factories, schools, colleges, the whole people 
moved away from the most highly developed 
coastal plains into the free interior. This march 
inland of over go million people has meant a 
tremendous sacrifice in life and property. That 


the Chinese were willing to accept the sacrifices [ 


rather than to give up their freedom will always 
remain a glorious page in their book of national 
history. 

The war itself further unified the country. 
People were uprooted and thrown together, and 
in the western hinterland an economic founda- 
tion was laid that will eventually help to make 
China economically strong enough for her future 
independence. 

China was winning her war when it became a 
part of the world struggle. She fought a defensive 
war that was successful. At the time only the 
Russians had their observers on all Chinese bat- 
tlefronts to study this defense and the Japanese 
tactics. Today it is vitally important that other 
Eastern peoples threatened or overrun by Japan's 
advance learn from the Chinese example to help 
in their own defense. That can only be done by 
opening the way to their political freedom and 


independence. China has thus become the leader [ 


in the Far East of the people’s fight against 
Japan’s aggression. 
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Let's Study the History of Mudville 


Edward P. Alexander 











UDVILLE is a municipality with a pop- 
ulation of several thousands situated in 
one of the greatest commonwealths of 

the entire Union. The town nestles in the bend 
of a medium-sized river which furnishes power 
for a handful of small factories. Mudville owes 
its economic existence, however, to the agricul- 
tural hinterland which it serves as a trading cen- 
ter. The local chamber of commerce boasts that 
Mudville is “the biggest little city in America,” 
but Piggy Kepple, the town cynic, states that 
“they ruined a damn good cornfield when they 
laid out Mudville.” 

Only a visitor from a foreign land would find 
Mudville’s appearance unusual. The chain gro- 
cery stores, hardware shops, ten-cent emporiums, 
and gasoline stations may be seen anywhere in 
America, as may the handsome schoolhouse, the 
churches with their adapted Gothic lines, the 
homes ranging from “colonial” to “modern” with 
several interesting cheesebox effects, the stop-and- 
go lights, and the neon signs advertising Mac’s 
Lunch or Ye Tastee Toastee Shoppe. Mudville 
does not differ markedly in externals from Al- 
bany, Georgia, or Brattleboro, Vermont; from 
Huron, South Dakota, or Petaluma, California. 

In the good old days when history was defined 
as past politics, nearly everyone was agreed that 
Mudville’s past had neither interest nor im- 
portance. It is true that a half dozen or so of 
those strange people called antiquarians or local 
historians did exist in the town. One of them 
ascertained that Mudville had figured in a cer- 
tain skirmish in one of the numerous Indian wars 
by means of which the white man grabbed Amer- 
ica from his red brother. Another of the local 
historians found that one Mudville citizen had 








Do you belong to a local historical society? If not, 
you'd better join. If none exists, you’d better start 
one. The author of this commentary on the place 
and possibilities of local history, formerly director of 
the New York State Historical Association is superin- 
tendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
at Madison. 


——— 
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actually become a United States senator back in 
the palmy days when General Grant was Presi- 
dent. Such important discoveries did not impress 
Mudville’s influential citizens overmuch. 

The attitude of the man on the street toward 
Mudville’s chroniclers was similar to Seth Han- 
daside’s opinion of that eminent local historian, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

We found him [wrote Seth] a very worthy good sort of 
an old gentleman, though a little queer in his ways... . 
I shall never forget what a pother he once made, because 
my wife cleaned out his room when his back was turned, 
and put everything to rights; for he swore he would never 
be able to get his papers in order again in a twelvemonth. 
Upon this my wife ventured to ask him what he did with 
so many books and papers? And he told her he was “seek- 
ing for immortality”; which made her think more than 


ever that the poor old gentleman’s head was a little 
cracked. 


The local historian has not achieved much 
higher standing in the opinion of the professors 
of history. As Dixon Ryan Fox so well put it, this 
“poor relation of the mighty scholars who chron- 
icle the deeds of parliaments and armies” has 
been “generally dismissed with something of con- 
tempt as an antiquarian, uncritical and queer, 
in whose myopic vision perspective has no part, 
and who painfully works out a futile record of 
the insignificant.” 


UT as the study of economic, social, and 

cultural history has come to take its rightful 
place in the historical profession, the importance 
of local history has been recognized. Mudville’s 
past has now become of value since history is at 
last interested in knowing about the experience of 
the ordinary man and woman, their everyday 
life, and the development of their community 
institutions. How did economic depressions from 
1837 to 1938 affect Mudville? What sort of poor- 
relief policies did the town develop? Where did 
Mudville’s early settlers come from? What sort 
of houses did Mudvillers build? What kind of 
pictures, music, and literature did they enjoy? 
And, to return for a moment to past politics, for 
surely a democracy should know how its basic 
units have functioned: What was the effect upon 
the senator from Mudville of his early local po- 
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litical experience? How did Mudville vote in the 
various national campaigns? What light can 
Mudville’s old newspapers throw upon national 
political history? Why did Mudvillers, for so 
long a time overwhelmingly followers of Jack- 
sonian Democracy, become such staunch Repub- 
licans? 

The answers to all these questions have much 
more than local significance. Indeed, J. Franklin 
Jameson’s idea that local history is national his- 
tory locally exemplified and Plato’s conception 
that the state is the individual writ large are 
only different approaches to the same situation. 
Either avenue must make use of local history. 

The study of local history is also stimulating 
to patriotism. As one learns more about his home- 
land, it takes on new meanings and new loveli- 
ness. America is so large that it may tend some- 
times to seem cold and impersonal. Perhaps pa- 
triotism can best be served by approaching Amer- 
ica’s vastness through an understanding of, and 
a feeling of affection and pride for, a locality or 
region. Such provincialism or sectionalism must 
not go so far as to destroy national feeling, of 
course, but there seems to be little danger of 
states-rights doctrine reviving and becoming 
strong enough to resist today’s governmental cen- 
tralization which is following in the footsteps of 
economic concentration. 

The meaning of American democracy can per- 
haps be best studied through the locality. Eng- 
lish and Irish, French and German, Russian and 
Italian, have come to America, have sublimated 
their hatred for each other in their new citizen- 
ship, and have managed to live side by side with- 
out violent friction. A decade before the Civil 
War, more than one hundred Swiss settled near 
Mudville. Though they had agreed to throw in 
their lots with each other, soon a controversy 
arose. In the homeland the people had inhabited 
a canton divided into two natural parts—the 
Great Valley and the Little Valley. Asserting 
their clannishness with fresh vigor in the new 
settlement, some twenty-five Little Valleyites re- 
belled and moved a dozen miles away. But since 
that day the two factions have grown together 
and now join happily to present their version of 
Wilhelm Tell each year. Even the crustiest old 
ladies have long since given up the quarrel. 

Why could this happen in America and not in 
Europe? You may pore over the statistics of the 
ports through which the immigrants entered the 
United States, you may consult the immigration 
records at the capital in Washington, but the 
chances of answering the question are slim un- 











less you study the communities in which the im. 
migrants actually settled. Frederick Jackson Tur- 
ner with his concepts of the frontier and of sec. 
tions knew the necessity for local history. Jacob 
Schafer’s great dream of a Domesday Book for 
Wisconsin recognized “that the opening of every 
new farm in the American wilderness was an 
original creative process significant enough to 
deserve a line in the general record of civiliza- 
tion.” This same microscopic approach must be 
applied to the development of the metropolitan 
community at a thousand points before we can 
hope to have scientific and useful history. 


HE study of Mudville’s history is also good 

for Mudville. None of us wants to do away 
with Mudville’s gasoline stations, traffic lights, 
post office, or modern sewage-disposal plant, but 
we do want to keep Mudville from an excess of 
uniformity and from mediocrity. Nobody likes a 
person without any colorful traits. Nobody would 
like Mudville if it were as similar to other places 
in spirit as it appears to be in externals. The way 
to find out what distinguishes Mudville from 
other places is to study its past. That is how a 
community's distinctive personality may be dis- 
covered and understood. Mudville’s communistic 
experiment of a century ago may have shocked 
the town exceedingly at the time, but today the 
elements of idealism and courage which entered 
into the colony should be recognized and their re- 
membrance cherished, not alone by the grand- 
children of the experimenters. Many places have 
known of Paul Bunyan and his B:ue Ox, but only 
Mudville can claim the widow of Amasa Cook, 
who upon seeing her first mounted deer’s head, 
wished that she had had Amasa fixed. Such salty 
characters ought to be treasured by Mudville. 
When familiar places and institutions take on 
new color, the town’s citizens will live with more 
zest and also with more contentment. Young 
people who settle down to spend their lives in 
Mudville can learn that glamor is not confined 
exclusively to far-away places. 


Mudville’s history is usable, too, as a means of. 


teaching American history in the primary and 
secondary schools. Mudville history teachers can 
make the record of national happenings under- 
standable, and at times even fascinating, by ap- 
proaching them through Mudville’s past. It 
would be sad to study the railroad-building era 
without knowing that Mudville acquired a long: 
term municipal debt by helping finance its rail- 
road and that a locomotive named “The Pride of 
Mudville,” while traveling at fifteen miles an 
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hour, was derailed by an ox. But to treat of the 
Mormons without realizing that one of Brigham 
Young’s wives was a Mudville girl would be crim- 
inal neglect. 


INCE there can be little doubt about the 
S value of studying Mudville’s history, the next 
question to be asked is, How can we do it? The 
answer is a simple-sounding one—by forming a 
Mudville historical society. Such a suggestion 
may perchance bring pretty grim memories to 
some—of dull, boring papers interested chiefly in 
propping up family trees; of long, detailed re- 
ports by venerable officers whose voices decreased 
in volume as their papers approached their noses; 
of intense and even competitive pride in family 
manifested in the discussion afterwards. Or the 
more scholarly may recall times they were re- 
buffed when they tried to use certain historical 
society collections, or shudder as they think of 
the publications of some of the societies, both as 
to content and as to format. 

Yet Mudville should have a historical society. 
The more one visits the historical societies of this 
country, the more one is amazed at the excellent 
job of collecting they have done. No matter how 
dead the societies may have been, no matter how 
much they may have gone in for collecting bricks 
from Mount Vernon or gavels made from wood 
of the U.S.S. “Constitution,” still they have done 
wonderful work gathering together and preserv- 
ing the books, newspapers, maps, manuscripts, 
pictures, play bills, school programs, and posters 
illustrating the history of the community they 
serve. Douglas C. McMurtrie can tell you about 
this, for his American Imprints Survey, which 
reaches the smaller societies, is turning up previ- 
ously unknown items all the time—items not 
found by Evans and Sabin, who had to confine 
themselves chiefly to well-known depositories. 
The local historical society is still the best in- 
strument thus far devised to preserve and popu- 
larize the history of Mudville. 

The professional historian who is bound by 
tradition may well be confused by this time. Here 
we are discussing the process of collecting local 
historical materials when he is much more inter- 
ested in using such materials after they have been 
gathered. And now we are talking about popu- 
larizing history when everyone knows that since 
Parkman’s day few historians have been inter- 
ested in producing popular history, but instead 
have been doing all they can to hold the profes- 
sion intact against the thrusts of journalists, psy- 
chological biographers, and historical novelists. 
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But the historian must bear with us briefly for 
the sake of a greater history of Mudville. 


IRST of all, let us see how the Mudville his- 
Frecrica society will probably develop. As soon 
as a constitution and by-laws have been adopted, 
officers have been elected, and dues paid, the 
organization will embark upon a series of meet- 
ings at which papers will be read and addresses 
delivered. The papers and addresses may be 
printed at first in the local papers, but soon some- 
one will suggest issuing them as a publication of 
the society. If the money can be found, this will 
be done. In the meantime, books, newspapers, 
manuscripts, and museum objects will be com- 
ing into the society as gifts and loans. At first 
they may be housed in a private home, at the 
local library, or in the courthouse. But almost 
inevitably the society will acquire a home—most 
frequently perhaps, in these days of dwindling 
families and increasing taxes, by gift or bequest. 
The library and museum of the society can then 
begin to function more actively. 

This rapid recital of the probable develop- 
ment of Mudville’s historical society does not 
emphasize the grave problems which arise at 
every step in its growth. Whether the society is 
successful or not will depend upon whether the 
right kind of union can be developed between 
enthusiastic amateurs and certain skilled profes- 
sionals. Who is going to plan the meetings, to see 
that refreshments are supplied occasionally, to get 
the Mudville banker to give a reception for the 
benefit of the society, to notify members of last- 
minute changes in the program, to put on a cam- 
paign for new members, to give a tea so that the 
headquarters house may have some new chairs, 
to organize a pilgrimage to the site of Mudville’s 
Indian skirmish, to do a thousand and one things 
to make the society run smoothly as an enjoy- 
able social club? The trained historian? We doubt 
it. The enthusiastic amateurs, many of them 
women, are likely to do this work. And who is 
to handle the financial concerns of the organiza- 
tion? We hope for the society’s sake that some of 
the businessmen of Mudville will serve on the 
board of trustees and furnish advice on how to 
replaster and repaint the entry way at headquar- 
ters most cheaply, and on how to invest wisely 
the thousand dollars left by Aunt Hetty. We 
hope, too, that such a specialist as the newspaper 
editor will handle the public relations, concern- 
ing which professional historians are supposed 
not to worry themselves. 

But there are at least three important activities 





which can not be satisfactorily directed by the 
enthusiastic amateur. One of these is publication, 
which includes obtaining and editing material, 
preparing it for publication, and deciding upon 
typographical format. Another problem is that 
of outlining a rational accession policy for both 
the library and museum, limiting the collections 
of the society to certain well-defined fields, and 
using every means to obtain materials in these 
fields. Still another question is raised by the 
museum. To be of real value, it must present its 
materials dramatically and coordinate its activi- 
ties with the public schools. It must never be al- 
lowed to try to show all its holdings at the same 
time, for such a system of visible storage results 
in cluttered displays lacking in meaning and pro- 
ductive of museum fatigue. 


HE professional historian can be of great 

value in solving these important society prob- 
lems, aided to some extent by the typographer or 
printer, the librarian, and the museum-trained 
technician. The historian will know, too, how 
proper advice can be obtained from national, 
state, and regional historical and museum or- 
ganizations, and from various branches of the 
Work Projects Administration and the National 
Youth Administration. 

An all-important job of Mudville’s historical 
society, then, is that of using both amateur en- 
thusiasm and professional skills. If the society 
becomes “high hat” and makes the untrained 
local historians feel out of place, it loses much. 
There is a great and relatively untapped force of 
historical interest in this country today. Its poten- 
tial strength may be guessed at by noting how 
many county histories of a certain type (some- 
times called “mug books” because they contain 
the pictures of their backers) are issued each year, 
how many historical novels are read, and how 
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attendance figures are soaring in historical mu- 
seums all over the nation. 

Unfortunately, the trained historian has in the 
past tended to ignore such institutions as the 
Mudville historical society. He has often neg- 
lected to do his part in providing wise guidance 
for the popular interest in history, when it ought 
to be catered to. A historian may naturally take 
more interest in the research activities of Mud- 
ville’s historical society than in its meetings and 
museum program. But it is sometimes difficult to 
obtain money for unspectacular research activi- 
ties, and a steamboat trip up Mudville’s river 
may be most potent in attracting popular interest 
and perhaps financial support for the society. As 
for the museum, it suffices to point out that both 
the cultivated Chinese and the practical Boss 
Tweed knew the power of pictures, and that fre- 
quently a museum object is worth a thousand 
pictures. Such popular activities as meetings and 
the museum may eventually provide the money 
to microfilm Mudville records in other parts of 
the country or even to publish a book by a 
trained historian on some significant phase of 
Mudville’s history. 


N THESE troubled war times let us empha- 

size once more that historical study can have 
practical value as a morale builder. John Romeyn 
Brodhead nearly a century ago saw this reason 
for accumulating materials for the study of local 
history when he wrote: 
There may, possibly, be some among our citizens, disposed 
to weigh Dollars against Documents, and utter a cold and 
calculating Cui-bono? Why this ransacking of old cup- 
boards for dusty documents? Why this tender care of old, 
worm-eaten papers? . . . To such—if such there be—we 

. make but one reply. Because we love our country. 


More than ever today is there need for saying, 
Let’s study the history of Mudville. 





On integration: 


I believe that much harm has been done by letting young pupils get the idea that 
history is one thing, geography another, and civics something else, and that so- 
ciology and economics are only for college students or perhaps high school seniors. 
I believe that the social sciences should all contribute to the understanding of 
human life, as the child becomes acquainted with it little by little in his school 
progress from one class or grade to another. . . . Until the student has reached a suf- 
ficiently advanced state of mental and social development to permit him to make 
his own choice of information and procedures in the acquisition of correct under- 
standing and ideas, I believe we should emphasize unity in human life and progress 


rather than division. 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 


R. O. HuUGHEs 
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Southeast Asia—Tropical Orient 


Philip E. Lilienthal 








HE traditional orientation of the United 

States toward Europe and other lands of 

the West is explicable on social and eco- 
nomic grounds. Yet it is becoming apparent that 
in watching the course of events in Europe we 
must not ignore the Far Eastern arena. The dra- 
matic emergence of Japan’s military machine has 
demonstrated that we must abandon our former 
conception of the Orient as an incense-scented 
nonentity whose behavior impinges very little 
upon our way of life. The attack on Pearl Harbor 
and the subsequent seizure of the lands between 
China and India were simply the second act of a 
play whose first act began in China nearly five 
years ago. How this titanic drama is to end, 
whether happily or tragically for the United 
Nations, it is manifestly impossible to foretell. 
Nevertheless a brief survey of Southeast Asia, the 
main theater of the first four months of war in 
the Pacific, may be of some service in assessing 
the probability of future developments there. 

For the sake of convenience, the term “South- 
east Asia” is taken to embrace the French colony 
of Indo-China, independent Thailand (formerly 
Siam), British Malaya, and Burma—all on the 
mainland of Asia—and the two island archipela- 
goes of the Philippines and the Netherlands In- 
dies. Although all of these countries were until 
recently subject to Western political and eco- 
nomic influence, each of them possessed sufficient 
individuality to make generalizations about them 
as a group exceedingly ill-advised. The present 
survey, therefore, is concerned primarily with 
those aspects of Southeast Asia which were and 
remain its most generally characteristic features. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BAsIs 
OUTHEAST Asia is sometimes referred to as 
the Tropical Orient. The abundance of its 
rainfall, together with the high temperatures 








We have known little enough of China and Japan, 
but even less of the lands which have recently fallen 
to the Japanese. The author of this account of the 
land, peoples, and problems is a staff member of the 
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typical of the entire region, have produced excel- 
lent conditions for the cultivation of wet rice, the 
staple food of the people. Wherever wet rice can 
be grown in abundance—and that is chiefly in the 
alluvial deltas of the mainland and on the rich, 
volcanic soils of certain of the islands—there the 
population is densest. In much of the area, how- 
ever, where rugged mountains of impenetrable 
jungle have restricted settlement, the population 
is slight, or even nonexistent. Thus, in the 
Netherlands Indies, Java, which occupies about 
one-fifteenth of the land area, possesses over two- 
thirds of the population of the country. The 
inhabitants of French Indo-China are concen- 
trated in the two wide delta regions in Tonkin 
and Cochin China, while the mountainous ridge 
between is sparsely populated. 

One of the causes underlying this unevenness 
of population distribution is the backward state 
of communications in Southeast Asia. Because 
the people depend on rice for subsistence, they 
settle either in the neighborhood of the rice- 
producing areas or along the rivers which were, 
until very recently, the only important arteries of 
transport and communication on the continent. 
Mountain ranges and dense forests have provided 
severe obstacles to the development of highways 
and, later railways. For centuries such great 
waterways as the Irrawaddy River in Central 
Burma, the Menam in Thailand, and the Mekong 
in Indo-China have determined the direction of 
trade and transport. Because they flowed south- 
ward, not to the east, or west, the main move- 
ments within the countries followed the same 
direction. 

Even today there is no road between Burma 
and India to the west; in the east only two dry- 
weather roads link Burma with Thailand. The 
advent of commercial aviation served to reduce 
the inaccessibility of many remote areas, but its 
history has been too brief to effect major altera- 
tions in the fundamental character of transporta- 
tion, which remains essentially riverine, with 
highways and railroads existing wherever the de- 
mands of military strategy or commerce have re- 
quired them. Where large rivers are absent, as in 
Malaya and in the archipelagoes, roads and 
coastal shipping play the major roles. 





DIVERSITY OF PEOPLES 


HE native peoples of each of the countries 

of Southeast Asia are distinctive despite the 
common ancestry which some of them are 
thought to have. A noteworthy feature is the 
variety of racial strains which differentiates in- 
habitants of the same countries. Thus in French 
Indo-China, Annamites and Cambodians occupy 
the river valleys, while in the mountains live 
several nomadic tribes. In Burma the “true” 
Burmese of the south are quite distinct from the 
scores of primitive groups in the northern and 
eastern hills. In the Netherlands Indies each 
island group possesses distinctive traits of its own. 
In general, the peoples in the coastal plains and 
river valleys have been most affected by the ap- 
pearance of Western civilization and govern- 
ment. The nomadic tribes in the remote interiors 
remain largely impervious. 

The three divisions which characterize society 
in the Tropical Orient have been described as 
pyramidal in form. At the base of the pyramid 
are the indigenous natives—Malays, Indonesians, 
Burmese, etc.—the inarticulate, agrarian masses 
who constitute the great majority of the popula- 
tions. Even before the advent of Western rule, 
their influence upon the political and economic 
development of their countries was as slight as 
their share in it. Living in small villages in the 
midst of their fields, they are mostly small-scale 
farmers preoccupied with the cultivation of rice 
and the perpetuation of their families. Their 
everyday interests extend no farther than the 
bounds of their villages, and their simple needs 
can be satisfied for the most part without refer- 
ence to the outside world. 

The middle class of Southeast Asia was com- 
posed of foreign Asiatics—immigrants from South 
China, Southern India, and in far smaller num- 
bers from the Arabic countries of the Near and 
Middle East—many of whom came to work as 
coolies on plantations and in mines but who often 
prospered amazingly and established profitable 
commercial enterprises. Except where the govern- 
ment was so paternalistic as to restrict their ac- 
tivities, these foreign groups succeeded in secur- 
ing near-monopolies of moneylending, retail and 
wholesale trade, domestic transportation, and mill- 
ing rice. The easy-going, improvident natives 
were no match for these energetic, shrewd immi- 
grants who, despite the relative paucity of their 
numbers, became the middlemen par excellence 
of Southeast Asia. 

At the apex of the social structure stood the 
foreign Occidentals, who made the laws and most 
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of the profits, and who represented the political 
and economic interests of the mother country. 
Numerically this group was insignificant—usually 
a fraction of one per cent—yet its prerogatives 
were many, and jealously guarded. Essentially, 
the position of the Westerner in the tropical de- 
pendencies was that of a member of a conquering 
nation. He was in the colony for what he could 
get out of it. 


GOVERNMENT AND NATIONALISM 


NDEED, colonial political theory was based 

on the assumption that “a colony exists for 
the benefit of its mother country.” The instru- 
ments of government might vary from country 
to country; but the common goal was profit— 
profit for the rulers. The question of native wel- 
fare was broached periodically in the public 
press and legislative halls of the Western ruling 
nations, and occasionally an effort was made to 
safeguard the interests of the natives. In general, 
however, Western imperialism sacrificed native 
welfare to the interests of the governing nation 
and its representatives in the colony. 

In the Netherlands Indies, Burma, Malaya, 
French Indo-China, and in the Philippines before 
the passage of the Independence Act in 1934, the 
paramount power of government resided in a 
single Occidental who was appointed by and 
responsible to his Home Government. Various 
consultive bodies existed, but their powers were 
slight or even illusory; often they functioned 
merely as adjuncts to the executive. Contact be- 
tween the central government and the repre- 
sentatives of the people—the chieftains, headmen, 
regents, mandarins—was maintained through a 
large, highly-trained civil service in which the 
key posts were customarily occupied by West- 
erners. Membership in local and central legis- 
lative bodies was semi-elective and semi-ap- 
pointive, but the elected members were repre- 
sentative of a very small portion of the popula- 
tion, the majority of which either did not enjoy 
suffrage or was too apathetic to exercise its rights. 

Long before the establishment of Western rule 
in Southeast Asia, the masses had ceased to pos- 
sess a share in government. The political history 
of the area had been simply a succession of 
despotisms under which representative govern- 
ment had never existed. Therefore, in establish- 
ing their authoritarian regimes, the Western 
powers did not depart from accepted practice; 
they merely substituted one form of paternalism 
for another. They did, however, make one im- 
portant contribution: they ended the petty wars 
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which had characterized relations between the 
native states of Southeast Asia for centuries, 
and established peace and order. Nor was that all. 
In the fullness of time the Western conquerors 
supplied improved public-health and educational 
facilities, railroads, common currencies—in short, 
the many features customarily associated with 
“white rule in the tropics.” Yet the political and 
economic servitude of the natives remained 
unchanged. 

The growth of native dissatisfaction with West- 
ern rule can not be rightly ascribed to any one 
factor. It was rooted perhaps in the belief that 
sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander. If 
all men are created free and equal, if “Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality” is more than a political 
catchphrase, why should the peoples of Southeast 
Asia be governed in the sole interests of alien 
overlords? The victory of Japan over czarist Rus- 
sia in 1905; the repercussions of the First World 
War, in which native troops were employed 
against the German armies; the disrupting influ- 
ence of the communist movement in China and 
elsewhere in the 1920's; the emergence of strong 
nationalist parties in China and India; the re- 
gaining of complete independence by Thailand; 
and the establishment of the Commonwealth 
Government in the Philippines—these and other 
developments caused the nationalist leaders to 
question the immutability of Western rule in 
Southeast Asia. 

The years before the Japanese invasion wit- 
nessed increasing agitation for a larger native 
share in the government, and although conces- 
sions were granted, demand outran reform—in 
the economic as well as the political sphere. For 
colonial government and colonial economy were 
of a piece; each was designed to buttress the 
other, and it was not easy to attack the one while 
leaving the other unscathed. Just as the function 
of colonial government was to preserve the au- 
thoritarian powers of the mother country, so the 
colonial economic system served to perpetuate 
the interests of Western capital. 


ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM 


HE tremendous expansion of economic ac- 

tivity in Southeast Asia during the past half- 
century was due almost entirely to the employ- 
ment of Western capital and management. When 
the first European adventurers established trad- 
ing posts in Southeast Asia, they were eager to 
obtain spices and other luxury goods which could 
be transported at small cost and sold in Europe at 
great profit. The subsequent rise of industrializa- 
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tion in the West, the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and the development of steam navigation served 
to alter the role of the Tropical Orient in world 
commerce. For it was now possible to send the 
bulky raw materials, which Southeast Asia pro- 
duces in such abundance, to the West, where ris- 
ing standards of living and the expanding re- 
quirements of industry were creating an un- 
precedented demand. 

Accordingly, there developed a curious dual 
economy, in which foreign entrepreneurs began 
to displace the native peoples as the dominant 
factor in the economic development of the coun- 
tries. As industrial technology advanced in the 
West, it found new uses for the commodities 
which Southeast Asia could produce; and because 
the Western colonial governments were more 
concerned with the interests of Western capital 
than with the welfare of their native subjects, 
foreign investment capital flowed in as rapidly 
as employment could be found for it. The de- 
velopment of the great export industries in South- 
east Asia—rubber, tin, petroleum, sugar—was un- 
dertaken almost exclusively by foreign corpora- 
tions with headquarters in Amsterdam, London, 
New York, and Paris. In years of good markets 
the profit from their plantations and mines was 
huge; most of it flowed abroad. 

The share of the natives in this development 
was for the most part restricted to one of labor. 
Indeed, the availability of cheap labor in nearby 
China and India did much to make Southeast 
Asia the greatest producer of tropical commodi- 
ties in the world. Cheap labor made for large 
profits, and if occasionally those who had no share 
in the profits inquired publicly whether efficiency 
should be preferred to welfare, vested interests 
were always quick to reply that, after all, progress 
is relative: the people had been worse off a few 
centuries ago. 

Regardless of the merits or demerits of West- 
ern economic policy in Southeast Asia, certain 
features should be noted because of their possible 
bearing on the future course of events. In the 
first place, the natives received no direct share 
in the profits derived from the exploitation of 
their countries. Second, the virtual absence of 
large joint-ownership enterprises, incorporating 
both native and Western capital and manage- 
ment, left the natives very little stake in the 
colonial economic system under Western rule. 

Third, emphasis on the production of a few 
profitable export items was accompanied by re- 
luctance on the part of the governments to per- 
mit the development of colonial manufacturing 
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industries. The function of the colonies was to 
supply the mother countries with raw materials 
and to purchase the manufactured goods—often 
at a higher cost than that for which they could 
have been made locally. Fourth, the foreign 
Asiatic communities had as firm a grip upon local 
and domestic business as the Western entrepre- 
neurs had on the production of cash crops and 
other export commodities. In short, at the time 
of the Japanese invasion, the greater part of 
Southeast Asia presented a curious picture: the 
natives—perhaps nine-tenths of the total popula- 
tion—took little part in government, and enjoyed 
few of the profits which accompanied the extraor- 
dinary economic development of the region. 


THE WAR AND THE FUTURE 


HAT of the future? Is the scene to remain 

unchanged? It would seem not. Western 
prestige, in the past one of the mightiest props 
of colonial rule in Southeast Asia, was dealt a 
crippling blow by the collapse of Western re- 
sistance to Japanese attack. At Hongkong, 
Manila, Rangoon, Batavia, Singapore—every- 
where the forces of an Asiatic nation played 
havoc with the strongholds of Western imperial- 
ism. The inability of Western troops to with- 
stand the Japanese onslaught has already had 
tremendous repercussions; it marked the end of 
an era. The United Nations will regain South- 
east Asia, but not as they left it. 

We must realize that our guardianship of the 
peoples of Southeast Asia has been a failure. 
The spectacle of Malays, Burmese, and Indones- 
ians abetting the Japanese invaders against the 
former rulers of their countries was not a pretty 
one. It was the expression of deep dissatisfaction 
with the status quo, a legitimate dissatisfaction 
applied to ourselves. Without any stake worth 


defending, these peoples viewed the Japanese in- 
vasion without alarm, even with equanimity. 
They had nothing to lose; they had already lost 
everything. 

If our struggle against Japan in Southeast Asia 
is to be more than an endeavor to regain tin 
mines and rubber plantations, it must seek to re- 
establish law and order. Without native coopera- 
tion this will be unattainable. Therefore, it will 
be to the interest of the United States, as the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation in the 
Pacific area, to press for reforms in Southeast 
Asia as well as elsewhere in the world. The four 
freedoms enunciated in the Atlantic Charter are 
as applicable to the Orient as they are to the oc- 
cupied areas of Europe. It will be our obligation 
to ensure their application when the time for 
settlement arrives. The familiar phrase, “But the 
East is different,” has been relegated to limbo by 
recent events. It behooves us not to be misled 
again, after the fighting has ended. 
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On morale: 


Wartime morale is a personal adjustment to a strain that affects the whole nation, 
and peacetime morale may include adjusting to a nationwide situation such as the 
great depression. The technical problems in both cases involve therefore all levels 
of action, from the national leadership at the top to family and individual self- 
discipline at the foundation. Our own job as teachers or leaders is to find ways of 
helping other people to have a high morale. The possible ways of improving the 
morale of others can be conveniently classified under the heads of instruction and 
action—instruction in healthy ways of using the mind, and action for developing 


healthy emotions. 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 


Davip CUSHMAN COYLE 
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Appraisal Sheet for Classroom 


Observation in the Social Studies 


J. Roy Leevy 








S AN aid for the systematic and objective 
evaluation of classroom instruction in 
the social studies, a check list of perti- 

nent items was prepared by the writer with the 
cooperation of committees of teachers and super- 
visors. This checklist, called an “appraisal sheet,” 
was intended primarily for use in eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade social studies classes in small rural 
high schools. It presumably has uses for other 
situations, as well. Although it was prepared to 
be checked by supervisors, teachers also have 
used it for self-appraisal. 

The appraisal sheet as actually used was ar- 
ranged with questions pertaining to the teacher 
in the left-hand column and those relating to the 
class in the right-hand column. Thus, there were 
in effect two check lists which could be marked 
separately or together. After each question in 
each column was a blank space in which the 
score could be recorded. For the more condensed 
form here required, the questions from the class 
column are printed in italics immediately follow- 
ing the corresponding questions from the teacher 
column. The number of possible points to be 
allowed in scoring each item is given in paren- 
theses; this number, varying from two to ten, 
indicates roughly the relative importance of the 
several items. A total of 60 points is allowed for 
the twelve questions pertaining to the assign- 
ment; for the questions dealing with classroom 
activity a total of 240 points is possible. 


THE ASSIGNMENT 


1. Is the assignment definite? Do pupils pay 
attention to the assignment? (5) 








Some teachers may wish to check themselves in 
respect to the criteria here suggested for the use of 
supervisors. The author, assistant professor of soci- 
ology in Purdue University, developed the criteria 
in preparing a doctor’s thesis on “The Rural High 
School” (unpublished) at the University of Indiana. 
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2. Does the teacher use illustrations and exam- 
ples for purposes of arousing interest? Do pupils 
use notebooks for recording the assignments? 
(5) 

3. Does the teacher make use of blackboard, 
charts, and diagrams in making the assignment? 
Do pupils suggest current issues for class discus- 
ston? (5) 

4. Is adequate time given to making the as- 
signment? Do pupils volunteer for extra work? 
(5) 

5. Does the teacher supplement the regular 
class work with well-chosen supplementary ma- 
terial? Do pupils suggest and volunteer material 
to which they have access? (5) 

6. Does the teacher stress phases of the social 
studies work which are generally related to past 
experiences? Do pupils call attention to un- 
familiar terms not emphasized by the teacher? 
(5) 

7. Does the teacher assign special reports on 
the basis of interest or ability? Do the pupils take 
an active part in the development of the assign- 
ment? (5) 

8. Does the teacher show pupils how to find 
subject material in such a way as to save time 
and avoid duplications? Do the pupils under- 
stand how the assignment is related to previous 
assignments? (5) - 

g. Does the teacher emphasize the proper use 
of new terms? Do the pupils seem interested in 
the assignment? (5) 

10. Are unfamiliar terms placed on the black- 
board and pronounced? Do the pupils follow the 
teacher's suggestions? (5) 

11. Does the teacher set tasks that are in line 
with the aims? Do the pupils suggest library ma- 
terial to be used in the assignment? (5) 

12. Does the teacher give an overview of the 
assignment? Do the pupils understand the rela- 
tion between the individual assignments? (5) 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITY 


1. Does the teacher review the main points of 
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the previous lesson? Do pupils suggest topics for 
review? (5) 

2. Does the teacher have the proper spirit of 
cooperation and socialization in the class? Is there 
a spirit of cooperation and socialized atmosphere 
among the pupils? (5) 

3. Does the teacher use the lecture method: 
(a) To aid and supplement the pupils’ reading? 
(b) To give a background of a topic so that the 
pupil might more intelligently undertake his 
work? (c) To make summaries? Do pupils con- 
tribute valuable material in the summarization 
of the lesson: (a) To aid other pupils? (b) To re- 
late present lesson to previous lessons? (c) To 
show individual participation? (5) 

4. Does the teacher encourage the pupils to 
express their opinions? Do the pupils express 
their opinions freely? (10) 

5. Does the teacher guide the pupils in ex- 
pressing their opinions? Do the pupils ask ques- 
tions on social, political, and economic problems? 
(10) 

6. Does the teacher help the pupils to form 
unbiased opinions? Do the pupils show by their 
discussions and comments that they have formu- 
lated unbiased opinions? (10) 

7. Does the teacher bring together the loose 
ends in the thinking of the pupils? Do pupils 
ask intelligent questions regarding the topics be- 
ing discussed? (10) 

8. Does the teacher emphasize the necessity 
of being tolerant of the views of others? Are the 
pupils tolerant of the views of others? (10) 

g. Does the teacher place emphasis on the 
formation of attitudes and concepts instead of 
mere memorization of facts? Do pupils express 
their attitudes freely in class? (10) 

10. Does the teacher strive to develop critical 
evaluations of social, economic, and_ political 
propaganda by examining source material? Do 
pupils evaluate current events rather than ex- 
press snap judgment? (10) 

11. Does the teacher use: (a) daily newspaper, 
(b) advertisements, (c) magazines, (d) radio news 
comments, (e) market reports, (f) new books, (g) 
movies, (h) pictures, (i) political speeches, (j) 
legal notices, (k) official announcements, (1) bul- 
letin board? Do the pupils bring to class: (a) 
briefs of radio speeches, (b) press comments, (c) 
briefs of magazine articles, (d) newspaper clip- 
pings, (e) cartoons, (f) pamphlets, (g) picture 
clippings, (h) hand bills, (i) clippings of political 
speeches, (j) election notices, (k) election returns, 


(1) poll predictions? (2) 





12. Does the teacher develop an interest in 
social, economic, and political organizations in 
the community? Do the pupils contribute ma- 
terials on social, economic, and political organiza- 
tions? (5) 

13. Does the teacher discuss the causes of class 
struggle and their effects upon society? Do the 
pupils tie up economic events with present eco- 
nomic conditions? (5) 

14. Does the teacher make a distinction be- 
tween the obligations of a citizen to specialized 
groups and his obligations to society as a whole? 
Do the pupils know what a good school citizen is? 
(5) 

15. Does the teacher summarize the important 
phases of the discussion? Do the pupils contribute 
valuable materials in the summarization of the 
lesson? (5) 

16. Does the teacher use the blackboard for: 
(a) graphs, (b) outlines, (c) maps, (d) summaries, 
(e) diagrams? Do the pupils use the blackboard 
for: (a) graphs, (b) diagrams, (c) outlines, (d) 
summaries, (e) maps? (3) 

17. Does the teacher use good expression and 
correct pronounciation? Do the pupils pronounce 
terms correctly? (5) 

18. Does the teacher emphasize the economic 
waste in: (a) wars, (b) strikes, (c) lockouts, (d) 
diseases, (e) advertising, (f) accidents, (g) bad 
habits, (h) fraud, (i) unemployment? Do the pu- 
pils discuss economic waste in: (a) wars, (b) 
strikes, (c) lockouts, (d) diseases, (e) advertising, 
(f) accidents, (g) bad habits, (h) fraud, (i) unem- 
ployment? (4) 

19. Does the teacher emphasize the needs of 
consumer education? Do the pupils ask questions 
regarding claims of advertisers? (5) 

20. Are oral reports given that are related to 
class discussions? Do pupils give reports on cur- 
rent events related to class discussion? (5) 

21. Does the teacher suggest social problems 
of the community such as: (a) broken homes, (b) 
housing conditions, (c) municipal recreation 
projects and practices, (d) municipal courts, (e) 
local unemployment, (f) local government as to 
its structure, (g) the family standard of living, 
(h) religious attitudes? Do pupils enter into 
wholesome discussion of social problems of the 
community such as: (a) broken homes, (b) hous- 
ing conditions, (c) municipal courts, (d) munict- 
pal recreation projects and practices, (e) local 
unemployment, (f) local government as to its 
structure, (g) the family standard of living, (h) 
religious attitudes? (5) 
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Criteria for Teacher Education 


Harold E. B. Speight 








REPRESENTATIVE committee set up 


under the auspices of the Association of ° 


Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York, and cooperating with the Commis- 
sion of Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, has for two years pro- 
moted in the up-State New York institutions 
which prepare teachers a fresh appraisal of their 
programs of teacher education. There being only 
one state teachers college (that at Albany) pre- 
paring secondary school teachers, the liberal arts 
colleges and the universities have had a major 
responsibility in that field, and twenty-five of 
these institutions, including the Roman Catholic 
colleges, have cooperated with the Committee. 
Studies made under the direction of the Com- 
mittee have recently resulted in a new statement 
of Criteria for Teacher Education, which the 
Board of Regents of New York has officially 
adopted. It will perhaps be of interest to trace 
the steps taken by the Committee which have 
had this important consequence. 
At the inception of the undertaking, the Com- 








Effective January 1, 1943, five years of work on the 
college level (the fifth year in advanced courses) are 
required for the certification of new teachers for the 
secondary schools of New York State. Recommenda- 
tions recently adopted by the Board of Regents have, 
however, implications that reach beyond the bound- 
aries of a single state. 

The members of the Committee of the Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the State, which made 
the recommendations, are: President Edmund E. Day, 
Cornell University, Chairman; Chancellor Samuel P. 
Capen, University of Buffalo; Assistant Commissioner 
of Education Hermann Cooper; President William H. 
Cowley, Hamilton College; Dean Harry S. Ganders, 
Syracuse University; Principal Leslie R. Gregory, Fre- 
donia State Normal School; Principal Charles W. 
Hunt, Oneonta State Normal School; Principal J. C. 
McLain, Oneonta Senior High School; President J. 
Lawrence Meader, Russell Sage College; Reverend 
John P. O'Sullivan, S. J.. Dean, Canisius College; 
President John M. Sayles, State College for Teachers 
at Albany; and Harold E. B. Speight, Executive Sec- 
retary, 171 Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca. 











mittee set forth a general statement on the re- 
sponsibilities which rest upon institutions of 
higher learning sending into the public schools 
those who are to induct the young into the op- 
portunities and obligations of our common life. 
The Committee raised the question whether the 
kind of education now offered in these institu- 
tions is calculated to provide the kind of teacher 
which the schools need. Particular emphasis 
was given to the point that the task of educating 
teachers can not properly be viewed as a responsi- 
bility limited to departments and schools of 
education. It will not be effectively done save as 
it is seen in its relationship to the whole college 
or university within which the program is car- 
ried out. The Committee invited the cooperating 
institutions to scrutinize their methods with a 
view to their improvement, but recognized that 
an effective appraisal of present procedures must 
await the clarification of objectives and an evalu- 
tion of basic purposes. 

For this reason the Committee circulated a 
widely-read statement which analyzed briefly the 
task of the modern teacher. The teacher’s task 
was viewed by the Committee in various ways. 
For example, much attention was given to the 
understanding of the conditions under which 
children and adolescents develop. Here, however, 
attention will be given particularly to the effort 
of the Committee to define the responsibility of 
the school to transmit to the young the values and 
virtues of our social order and prepare them to 
contribute in turn to the improvement and de- 
velopment of our culture. 


HE position taken by the Committee was 

that emphasis has recently been given to the 
development of the individual to the point of 
neglecting values inherent in organized society. 
It was felt that the pupil had been too often 
dealt with as if he lived in a world of his own 
and could be considered independently of the 
desires and destinies of other people. It was al- 
ready beginning to be clear that there is a prior 
obligation to ensure the adolescent’s understand- 
ing and appreciation of the essential values of our 
social order and of the obligations these values 
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entail. There was no desire to minimize the im- 
portance of a willingness and ability in each 
generation to remedy apparent defects or to en- 
sure progress on the basis of discussion, coopera- 
tive action, choice at the ballot-box, and respect 
for minorities. It was simply felt that while edu- 
cation must be attentive to differences in the 
capabilities of individual pupils, and sensitive to 
the emerging values, even to the point of pressing 
against local limits of tolerance, the fact remains 
that limits are set to the freedom of action of 
individuals by the place they have in the great 
enterprise of society, and the welfare of the com- 
munity has an importance transcending many of 
the individual’s private concerns. 

On the basis of this emphasis upon responsi- 
bility, the Committee called attention to the 
obligation to include, in the preparation of all 
teachers and not only of those intending to be 
specialists in the field of the social studies, in- 
struction calculated to enable them to understand 
clearly the structure of the economic, political, 
and social features of our democratic system. It 
was said that the perspectives of history are 
needed as well as an interest in the contemporary 
scene, and this by all teachers. But with this 
went an insistence that more than instruction 
will be needed if the prospective teacher is to be 
prepared to play a constructive part in the preser- 
vation and development of our democracy. He 
should have experiences, within his college and 
the larger community, which help him to under- 
stand how democracy works, how opinion is 
shaped, how people cooperate, how individual 
preferences and community needs are reconciled. 
Participation in policy-making by groups and in 
the execution of programs of action, particularly 
when this can be experienced with contem- 
poraries and with those younger than himself, 
is an essential part of his education in “social 
competence.” Campus life and the communities 
at hand offer every institution educating teachers 
what are in effect laboratories for the social 
studies. 

The Committee made the claim that institu- 
tions preparing teachers for their responsibility 
to society should not limit themselves to methods 
recognized in academic tradition, but should 
seek the help of the whole community, of local 
and regional organizations, and of parents. The 
teacher in the modern school, it was pointed out, 
can not be expected to know how to make full 
use of the assistance available in the community 
unless, during his preparatory education, he has 
learned how to establish helpful relations with 





others in the college community and the larger 
community and has had demonstrated to him the 
technique of supplementing instruction from the 
printed page with information directly secured 
from sources within the community. He can not 
be expected to lead his pupils into effective citi- 
zenship unless he knows and understands their 
background and out of his own experience can 
show them where their initiative and their urge 
to be useful can find expression in service of the 
community. 

The Committee has urged definite action look- 
ing to the appropriate modification of courses of 
study, and of the sequence of courses. As a result 
of the work done by the Committee, such as its 
sponsorship of a college faculty workshop last 
summer, it was invited by two Committees of the 
Board of Regents of New York State, that on 
Higher Education and that on Teacher Educa- 
tion, to meet with these Committees and present 
the point of view which animated the Commit- 
tee’s project. These Regents’ Committees re- 
quested the Association’s Committee to formulate 
its recommendations and they were in turn 
passed on to the Board of Regents by its Com- 
mittees, with their approval, and in February, 
1942, adopted by the Board as a basis for the 
future approval of programs of teacher education 
within the State. 


HE criteria thus adopted by the Board of 

Regents dealt with four major areas: studies 
of child and adolescent development, studies of 
society and the community, general education 
and subject-matter fields, professional education 
and selection. Readers of Social Education will 
doubtless be interested to see the statement made 
under the second of these headings. The criterion 
is stated as follows: “An appreciation of the na- 
ture of contemporary society and the role of the 
schools in the sound promotion of the enduring 
interests of this society. This implies a much 
larger measure of actual participation in com- 
munity life than has been characteristic of either 
teachers or young people attending school.” 

In explanation and reinforcement of this cri- 
terion, the following comments are given and will 
form the basis of appraisals by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of program for the preparation 
of secondary school teachers. 

“A program of teacher education should pro- 
vide for a realistic study of society. This should 
give students an appreciation of the course of 
development of our civilization, particularly of 
our American institutions. The insight derived 
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from historical study should be focused upon con- 
temporary society and its problems. The study 
of problems with which citizens have to deal 
should not, however, be limited to the difficulties 
and uncertainties which have given rise to con- 
flicting ideals and purposes, but should pay at- 
tention also to what public education, govern- 
ment, social and religious agencies, and other 
voluntary organizations are doing in the interest 
of public welfare. 

“The total resources of the faculty should be em- 
ployed to make available to the student related 
materials in history, economics, sociology, govern- 
ment, psychology, and geography. 

“Such a study of society can not be realistic if 
it is confined to the reading of books. It calls 
for active participation by the student in com- 
munity or regional life and close contact with 
various representative public and private agen- 
cies. The resources and institutions of the local 
community or region should be used as a labora- 
tory for the study of society. Community or re- 
gional efforts in such fields as public health, 
recreation, adult education, housing and family 
welfare, occupational trends and employment, 
juvenile delinquency, and conservation of natural 
resources should be studied. 

“The purpose of the study of community life 
by prospective teachers is found in the service 
we wish them to render when they take positions 
in the public schools. We look to them to prepare 
boys and girls for responsible citizenship. There- 
fore they should be instructed in discussion tech- 
niques and group work and they should be 
helped to understand local and other issues. They 
should be given a demonstration of orderly 
methods in dealing with conflicts of opinion and 
policy. Prospective teachers should be encouraged 
to understand measures which are taken to bring 
school and community into fruitful forms of co- 
operation and mutual service.” 

The statement of criteria of course devotes at- 
tention to the importance of a thorough mastery 
of the materials of the teacher’s field of particular 
interest and calls for definitely advanced work 
in the new five-year program. Courses to be 
added to the old four-year program under the 
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new five-year requirement of the State should be 
reasonably advanced in terms of: “comprehen- 
siveness and difficulty of subject matter; class 
assignments which really challenge the student; 
reading by the student beyond specified assign- 
ments; encouragement of special interests and 
self-directed work; and examinations used as tests 
of the student’s mastery of a field rather than of 
memorized data.” 


NOTHER criterion which is applicable to 
all but of especial interest to social studies 
departments refers to methods of instruction and 
the conditions of campus life, stating that they 
should be consistent with the aims of the pro- 
gram. The point is here made that methods of 
instruction during the course of a liberal educa- 
tion should be such as to enlist the full capacities 
of students. “They should make use of many 
kinds of experience to supplement classroom pro- 
cedures. The methods of examination should be 
frequently reviewed, both by instructors and ad- 
ministratively, to ensure that their effect is con- 
sistent with the avowed purposes of instruc- 
tion.” 

Other criteria deal with “an adequate under- 
standing of young people of school age”; “a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with the cultural heri- 
tage; and the vast body of established knowledge 
which needs to be mediated to the young if they 
are to function effectively in the various activities 
of their own generation”; “an adequate knowledge 
of the learning process, together with demon- 
strated ability to practice the teaching art effec- 
tively”; “an understanding of the responsibilities 
and ideals of the great teaching profession.” 

It is considered by the Committee a matter for 
gratification that at this moment, when recent 
gains in the development of more realistic pro- 
grams of teacher education are jeopardized by 
many new demands upon the colleges, the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York have en- 
dorsed and officially adopted criteria for programs 
of teacher education and that these criteria are 
based upon a clear realization of the increasingly 
complex task laid upon the teachers of the public 
schools. 











Tests in Civics and 
Part II 





Citizenship 


Newton Rodeheaver and Paul R. Grim 













































Declaration of Independence 


Test Exercise on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, by Raymond G. Patterson. The Palmer 
Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, 1930. 


Grades: 7-12 and college. Items: 100, mostly completion 
and short-answer. Price: 100 for $2.00; specimen set, 20¢. 

Objectives: To teach and/or test knowledge of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Comment: Detailed, specific. Verbatim information is 
required in order to answer some of the questions satis- 
factorily. The test should prove useful where acquisition 
of such information is considered an important objective 
of civic education. No norms. 


United States Constitution 


Bear Test on the United States Constitution, by 
Mata V. Bear. Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, IIl., 1930; rev. ed., 1937. 

Grades: 8-12 and college. Items: 40 completion, match- 
ing, multiple-choice, and true-false. Price: 3¢; 25 for 50¢; 
specimen set, 10¢. 

Objectives: To measure knowledge of the provisions of 
the United States Constitution. 

Comment: An effective instrument for its stated pur- 
pose. Rather limited sampling of items, although the re- 
liability coefficient is high. Items are not too technical, and 
seem to be representative and functional. 


Mordy-Schrammel Constitution Test, by F. E. 
Mordy and H. E. Schrammel. Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, 1940. 








The first instalment of this bibliography, a project 
of the Civic Education Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, appeared last month. 
It contained an introductory essay on the use of stand- 
ardized tests in evaluating the outcomes of social 
studies instruction and a bibliographical listing and 
appraisal of twelve “tests of information and under- 
standing in American government and civics.” Both 
instalments, together with some additional material, 
are available in a 22-page mimeographed pamphlet, 
which may be secured for 25 cents from either author. 
Mr. Rodeheaver teaches in Brookline (Massachusetts) 
High School, and Mr. Grim teaches in Western 
Washington College of Education at Bellington. 
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Grades: 8-12 and college. Forms: A available now; B 
later. Items: 125 true-false, multiple-choice, and matching. 
Price: 25, for Go¢; specimen set, 15¢. 

Objectives: To measure knowledge of theory and fac- 
tual data concerning the Constitution and the ability to 
apply theory and facts to problems. 

Comment: Content based primarily on the American 
Constitution itself and secondarily on the common content 
of recent textbooks and courses of study. Adequate in- 
formation given concerning administration, scoring, and 
reliability. Norms based on scores of students who had 
had work in this field for one semester only. 


Patterson Test or Study Exercises on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, by Raymond G. Pat- 
terson. Public School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, IIl., 1931; rev. ed., 1938. 

Grades: g-12 and college. Items: multiple-choice. Time: 
40 to 50 min. Price: 5¢; 25 for $1.00; specimen set, 15¢. 

Objectives: To teach a more thorough knowledge of the 
Constitution and/or to measure knowledge of the same. 

Comment: Detailed and somewhat technical, but valid 
for its purpose. May be used as a teaching device. Classi- 
fication of items by subjects facilitates diagnosis and 
remedial instruction. Tentative norms give only median 
and mode for junior high school, senior high school, nor- 
mal school, and college students. No information concern- 
ing validity and reliability. 


Patterson’s Tests on the Federal Constitution, 
by Raymond G. Patterson. The Palmer Co., 120 
Boylston St., Boston, 1937. 


Grades: 7-12 and college. Forms: A, “Fundamental Fact 
Test”; B, “Completion Test”; C, “Mathematical Test.” 
Items: A, 30; B, 100; C, 31. Time: A, 25 min.; B, 35 min.; 
C, 25 min. Price: 10 for 20¢; specimen set, 25¢. 

Objectives: To teach and/or test knowledge of the Con- 
stitution. 

Comment: Forms A, B, and C are three separate and 
distinct tests, but all are directed at determining to what 
extent students have obtained a factual and, in some cases, 
word-for-word knowledge of the Constitution. For teachers 
who think such detailed information is necessary for 
understanding, this test should prove a useful aid. No 
information is given as to validity and reliability. 


Community Affairs 


Cooperative Test of Community Affairs, by Roy 

A. Price and R. F. Steadman. Cooperative Test 

Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York, 1940. 
Grades: 7-12. Items: multiple-choice and completion. 
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Time: 30 min. Price: 10-99 copies, 444¢ each; specimen set, 
25¢. 

Objectives: To measure how much pupils know about 
their own community. 

Comment: A unique and valuable instrument. Contains 
an adequate sample of situations representative of sig- 
nificant social, economic, and political factors in the com- 
munity. “Community” is defined herein as the city, village, 
or town in which the pupil attends school. Scoring and in- 
terpretation are dependent upon local factors. Ample 
number of items to secure reliability. Probably valid for 
its purposes. 


Current Affairs’ 


Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test for High 
School Classes, by Alvin C. Eurich, Alice A. 
Eurich, and Elmo C. Wilson. Cooperative Test 
Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York, 1941. 


Grades: 9-12. Forms: one form; new ed. annually in 
April. Items: multiple-choice. Time: 40 min. Price: 10-99 
copies, 614¢ each; specimen set, 25¢. 

Objectives: To measure knowledge of current political, 
social, and economic events, including science and medi- 
cine, literature, the fine arts, and amusements. 

Comment: An excellent instrument for its stated pur- 
poses. Adequate information concerning validity and re- 
liability. A longer (100 minutes) and somewhat more diffi- 
cult test is available for college use. 


Iowa Every-Pupil Test in Understanding of Con- 
temporary Affairs, by Roberts, DeKiewiet, Peter- 
son, and Lindquist. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service, Extension Division, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1941. 

Grades: g-12. Forms: one form; new ed. annually in 
May. Items: 91 multiple-choice. Price: 4¢. 

Objectives: To test knowledge and understanding of 
contemporary affairs. 

Comments: Based chiefly on political and economic 
events, but also deals with art, literature, music, and the 
theater. Items are well selected and well constructed. Every 
reason to commend this test highly. 


Attitudes and Beliefs 


Beliefs About School Life, Test 4.6, by the Evalu- 
ation Staff. Progressive Education Association, 
Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, 6010 Dor- 
chester Ave., Chicago, 1940. 

Grades: 7-12. Forms: one form only. Items: 118 of the 
agree-uncertain-disagree type. Time: 40 min. Price: 5¢, 
plus 114¢ for each machine-scoring answer sheet. 

Objectives: Designed to measure beliefs which pupils 
hold toward six aspects of school life. 

Comment: Pupils are asked to react to a series of state- 





*Good tests on current affairs are also issued by the 
publishers of periodicals used for the classroom study of 
current events: American Education Press, Columbus; 
Civic Education Service, Washington; Newsweek, New 
York; and Time, New York. These tests are not listed 
here because they are not for general sale; instead, they 
are customarily given free to subscribers. 
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ments expressing beliefs concerning a variety of specific 
issues by indicating “agreement,” “disagreement,” or “un- 
certainty.” Responses are scored in terms of the following 
descriptive categories: School Government, democratic— 
undemocratic; Curriculum, liberal—conventional; Grades 
and Awards, non-traditional—traditional; School Spirit, 
cosmopolitan—provincial; Pupil-Teacher Relations, coop- 
erative—authoritarian; Group Life, social—class. Detailed 
explanations for interpretation are given. 


Civic Attitudes, Test in, by Howard C. Hill. Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1926. 


Grades: 6-12. Items: 20 multiple-choice. Price: 1\4¢; 
100 for $1.00; specimen set, including the Hill Civic In- 
formation test, 10¢. 

Objectives: To evaluate the civic attitudes of secondary- 
school pupils. 

Comment: Consists of twenty social-civic problem situa- 
tions of the “What-should-you-do” type. Rather a limited 
sample of situations, with no data given regarding reli- 
ability. Probably a valid measure of civic attitude in so 
far as verbal response can be accepted as an index. Medians 
given for boys and girls, grades 6 to 12. 


C-R Opinionaire, The, by T. F. Lentz and others. 
Character Research Institute, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 1935. 


Grades: g-12 and college. Forms: J and K. Items: 60 in 
each form. Price: 10¢; 25 for $1.25; specimen set, 25¢. 

Objectives: To measure quantitatively individuals’ con- 
servatism or radicalism. 

Comment: Carefully constructed, with adequate in- 
formation given as to how the test was drafted and the 
percentile norms determined. 


Scales for the Measurement of Social Attitudes, 
by L. L. Thurstone and others. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago; most 
copyright dates are 1931. 


Grades: g-12 and college. Forms: two for most tests. 
Those most directly related to civics and citizenship are 
the scales for measuring attitudes toward the church, 
toward war (two distinct tests with two forms for each), 
toward the Negro, communism, the treatment of criminals, 
patriotism, the Constitution of the United States, the 
Chinese, the Germans, law, censorship, and capital punish- 
ment. The scale for measuring attitude toward the church 
has 45 items. The others have about 20 items each. Price: 
specimen set, consisting of one copy of each form of any 
one scale mentioned above, 10¢; package of 25 of one form 
of one scale, 65¢; reduced rates for larger quantities. 

Objectives: The purpose of each scale is to describe an 
individual or group attitude without any implication that 
one attitude is more correct than another. Scale values 
indicate the extent to which a person’s attitude in the 
matter in question is strongly opposed, moderately op- 
posed, neutral, moderately favorable, or strongly favorable. 

Comment: Each scale consists of statements to be ac- 
cepted or rejected. Professor Thurstone is one of the fore- 
most authorities in this field. Adequate information is 
given concerning administration and interpretation. With 
a few exceptions no information is given concerning re- 
liability. The validity of the scales is discussed in various 
writings of their author. 
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Scale of Beliefs, Tests 4.21-4.31 and 4.4-4.5, by the 
Evaluation Staff. Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, 6010 
Dorchester Ave., Chicago, 1939-40. 

Grades: g-12 (Test 4.21-4.31); 7-8 (Test 4.4-4.5). Items: 
agree-uncertain-disagree type. Time: 30 min. for each 
test. Price: 5¢, plus 114¢ for each machine-scoring answer 
sheet. 

Objectives: To evaluate beliefs about or attitudes 
toward: democratic rights of individuals, democratic proc- 
esses, industrial relations, functions of government, toler- 
ance toward Negroes, war and peace, and labor and un- 
employment. 

Comment: Each of these tests appears in two forms, 
and each form consists of statements expressing opposite 
viewpoints plausibly stated. These two forms should be 
given on separate days. Responses are scored in terms of 
liberalism, conservatism, and uncertainty. The two parts 
are then scored for consistency of responses on paired 
items. 


Scale to Measure Attitude Toward Any Institu- 
tion (also scales to measure attitude toward any 
practice, any proposed social action, races and 
nationalities, and a scale to measure individual 
and group morale), edited by H. H. Remmers. 
Division of Educational Reference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, LaFayette, Ind., 1933. 


Grades: g-12 and college. Items: agree-disagree type; 
about 45 in each. Price: 114¢. 

Objectives: To determine individual or group attitudes 
on various matters. 

Comment: Careful research has been used in the de- 
velopment of these generalized attitude scales. Adequate 
instructions concerning the interpretation of scores are 
provided. Further information concerning their construc- 
tion, use, validity, and reliability can be found in Rem- 
mers and others, Studies in Attitudes: Bulletin of Purdue 
University, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, December, 1934. There are 
also articles concerning these scales in the 1936 and 1938 
bulletins. 


Social Problems, Test 1.41 and 1.42, by the Evalu- 
ation Staff. Progressive Education Association, 
Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, 6010 Dor- 
chester Ave., Chicago, 1939-40. 


Grades: 9-12. Forms: two. Time: 60-90 min. Items: 
“applications of principles” type. Price: 5¢, plus 114¢ for 
each machine-scoring answer sheet. 

Objectives: To describe students’ thinking and social 
viewpoints in situations where strong personal beliefs 
create difficulties in clear thinking. 

Comment: These are two forms of the same test, to be 
used for measuring changes. Each form consists of eight 
exercises. Problem situations are given involving contro- 
versial issues for which students select a desirable course 
of action. They are then asked to support that choice 
with reasons selected from a master list. These reasons 
represent various social values. Scores indicate broadness 
and consistency of thinking and pattern of social values. 


Tentative Check List for Determining Attitudes 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


on Fifty Crucial, Social, Economic, and Political 
Problems, A, by Bruner, Linden, and Wood. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co. 
lumbia University, New York, 1939. 


Grades: g-12 and college. Items: 50 problem situations, 
Time: 120 min. Price: specimen test, 35¢. 

Objectives: “To assist students, teachers and others: (1) 
in recognizing what a wide range of crucial social, eco- 
nomic and political problems exists; (2) in realizing that 
quite diverse points of view regarding each of these prob- 
lems are held by our American citizens; (3) in determining 
their own attitudes toward these problems; and (4) in 
comparing their beliefs in regard to these problems with 
the positions they feel that the communities in which they 
work would like them to hold. 

Comment: On each of the fifty social problems an op- 
portunity is given to choose from five shades of opinion 
ranging from the extreme conservative to the extreme 
radical viewpoints. The problems are well chosen, the 
check list well constructed. The list is still “tentative” 
and the norms given are based on only ninety cases. Never- 
theless, even in this tentative form, the “check list’”’ should 
prove to be a useful educative device as well as rating 
scale. 


What Would You Do? A Survey of Student 
Opinion, by Ruth E. Eckert and Howard E. Wil- 
son. Committee on Publications, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939. 


Grades: 7-12. Items: go problem situations. Price: 25 
for 75¢; specimen set, 10¢. 

Objectives: To measure allegiance of pupils to the 
“basic tenets of democracy”: free speech, freedom of the 
press, free assembly, and the obligation of individuals to 
participate, even at some personal sacrifice, in group ac- 
tion for the common good. 

Comment: Part I presents fifteen school situations and 
three courses of action in each one; to each course of 
action the student is to indicate his acceptance, his doubt 
as to what to do, or his rejection. Part II presents fifteen 
community situations as nearly analagous to the school 
situations as possible. A very real difficulty in connection 
with any attitude test is that pupils will answer not what 
their attitude is but what they believe the teacher thinks 
it should be. This test gets away from that weakness as 
well as any that we have examined. 


Wrightstone Scale of Civic Beliefs, by J. Wayne 
Wrightstone. World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y., 


1938. 

Grades: 9-12. Forms: A and B. Items: 80 agree-disagree. 
Time: 15 min. per form. Price: 25 for $1.10; specimen set, 
15¢. 

Objectives: To measure: social attitudes, international 
attitudes, national political attitudes, and attitudes toward 
national achievement and ideals. 

Comment: Pupils indicate agreement or disagreement 
with each of 80 statements expressing attitudes characteris 
tic of either liberals or conservatives. Norms are available 
for grades g to 12. Information is given as to the manner 
of calculation of reliability and validity. 
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Notes and News 








May Meetings 

National Council for the Social Studies, meet- 
ing jointly with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, Teachers Section and the Kentucky 
Council for the Social Studies. Lafayette Hotel, 
Lexington, Kentucky. (Complete program pub- 
lished in April issue of SociaL EDUCATION, page 
178.) May 9. 

New England History Teachers’ Association. 
Worcester State Teachers College. Theme: “Post- 
War United States,” with round-table discussions 
for elementary school, secondary school, and 
college, followed by a luncheon. May 2. 


National Council at Denver 


At Denver during the summer convention of 
the National Education Association, the National 
Council for the Social Studies will hold three 
afternoon sessions: Monday, June 29, with the 
NEA Department of Secondary Teachers; ‘Tues- 
day, June go, with the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; and Thursday, July 
2, with the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers. Program arrangements on behalf of the NCSS 
are being handled by Myrtle Roberts. Copies of 
the complete program may be secured after June 
1 by writing to the secretary’s office, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


New State Organizations 


Social studies teachers in three states have re- 
cently organized new state associations, each of 
which is affiliated with its respective state teach- 
ers’ association and two of which are affiliated 
with the National Council for the Social Studies. 
The new organizations are: 

New Hampshire Social Studies Teachers’ As- 
sociation, formed at Concord, December 6. For 
information, write to the chairman, Frank 
Glazier, High School, Littleton. 

North Carolina Council for the Social Studies, 
formed at Raleigh, March 20. For information, 
write to the president, Martha Craddock, High 
School, Roanoke Rapids. 

Texas Council for the Social Studies, formed 
at Dallas, March 7. For information, write to the 
chairman of the organizing committee, J. W. 
Baldwin, University of Texas, Austin. 











Far East 


As the Far East gains more attention in our 
consciousness and in our classrooms, teachers— 
and librarians—will desire access to more material 
on that area. The Far Eastern Survey, a fort- 
nightly research service published by the Ameri- 
can Council of the Institute for Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, continues to 
review recent events and to publish brief state- 
ments on backgrounds. Subscription is $2.50 a 
year. 

The Geographic School Bulletins, issued week- 
ly through the school year (30 weeks) by the 
National Geographic Society, Washington, has 
been mentioned frequently in these columns. 
Available to teachers at 25 cents a year, it pro- 
vides both pictures and text on areas in the news. 
Though by no means concerned solely with the 
Far East, it has recently given much attention to 
that troubled area. 

Asia always carries articles by such competent 
writers as Vincent Sheean, Pearl Buck, Lin 
Yutang and Jawaharlal Nehru. Lin Yutang in 
an article in March called “Union Now With 
India” makes a plea for a union of Britain and 
America with Asia, or, he says, of Asia with 
Russia because Russia is characteristically half 
European, half Asiatic. 

The new Far Eastern Quarterly for February 
contains fairly technical articles on such topics 
as China’s relations with the West, Japanese his- 
tory reinterpreted, and the “Open Door Policy” 
in China. 


On Post-War Planning 


“The Twentieth Century Fund is one of the 
leading agencies now active in studying postwar 
problems. On April 13 it published the first of a 
series of special reports to the Fund by Stuart 
Chase in which he predicts what the chief prob- 
lems of postwar reconstruction are likely to be 
and outlines possible alternative solutions. The 
Fund is organizing a major research project in 
this field, and will endeavor to keep the directory 
of postwar studies of other agencies as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

“In this survey of postwar studies, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund analyzes the subjects, scope, 
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personnel and publications of the main research 
projects now in progress. The report also in- 
cludes a comprehensive bibliography of current 
books, pamphlets and magazine articles on post- 
war problems. 

“The Fund’s report, Postwar Planning in the 
United States, lists 35 government agencies, 33 
private agencies, 11 industrial and financial 
organizations, 16 trade associations and 7 trans- 
portation agencies now actively at work. The 
Fund says that further investigation would un- 
doubtedly reveal other agencies at work in this 
field.” 


The Volunteer Land Corps 


“Farmers of America are suffering from an 
acute labor shortage in many parts of the country. 
Their own sons and hired men have been drawn 
into munitions industries or drafted into the 
army. The Volunteer Land Corps has set out to 
recruit young men and women for the work on 
farms in rural communities producing vital food- 
MU ae 

“The Volunteer Land Corps, rather than inter- 
fering with armed service, is a definite link and 
adjunct in the military activity of the nation. 
Only those men will work in it who are not yet 
needed by the army, or who have been called but 
have to wait for induction, or who are not physi- 
cally perfect enough for the armed services but 
who can very well handle a spade and pitchfork. 
Women especially will be needed to take up 
the bullrake by the horns. The Land Corps is 
an opportunity seized by those of us, men and 
women, who do not want to wait until govern- 
ment services are ready to call us before we are 
useful to the nation. 

“The first large scale organized Land Corps 
activity will take place in Vermont this spring 
and summer, during the planting and harvest 
seasons. In Vermont, as in many other farm areas, 
there is a critically serious shortage of labor, 
impairing the nation’s effort for maximum pro- 
duction of essential foodstuffs... .” 

“Volunteers will live and work on individual 
farms. In a few cases, small groups may work 
together on a community project. According to 
present plans, work and living arrangements on 
the farms would be supervised by field assistants 
of the Land Corps and by county committees of 
local citizens with perhaps representatives of the 
Employment Service. Boys will be engaged 
mainly in the heavier work such as haying and 
threshing. Girls will undertake the lighter jobs 
such as fruit and vegetable gardening, canning, 





and milk room tasks. Land Corps workers will 
receive the same wages as private soldiers, $21 a 
month plus board and lodging. This wage plan 
for Land Corps members, almost all of whom 
will be untrained farm apprentices, will not con- 
flict with the usual Vermont wage standards for 
regular farm workers. This has been corroborated 
by agricultural leaders in Vermont, who are 
consultants to the Land Corps. Land Corps 
workers will not displace such regular farm labor 
as is available, but will supplement it. In so doing 
they will be supplying needed labor to Vermont 
farmers as well as performing a service to the 
country. 

“Opportunities will be planned for the Land 
Corps workers and the local residents to meet 
and know each other, through joining in dis- 
cussions and in social activities. From time to 
time group discussions will be planned in which 
agricultural experts and other leaders will be 
invited to share. At these times fundamental 
issues which this country is facing and which are 
the rightful concern of every citizen will be 
considered. . . .” 

“The Volunteer Land Corps welcomes young 
men and women who agree with the purposes of 
the Corps, who are willing to undergo the dis- 
ciplines and rigors of hard manual labor, and 
who are ready to adapt themselves to the ways 
of living and the points of view of the Vermont 
people whose helpers they will be and whose 
daily life they will share. Volunteers must be 
in good health, responsible, and capable of per- 
forming strenuous work. Boys should be at least 
16, girls at least 18 years old. Service with the 
Volunteer Land Corps is not a substitute for 
military service. Only those men are eligible 
whose draft status is such that they will be avail- 
able during the work season. 

“Some recruits will be needed to begin work 
on May 15, 1942. Some will start working about 
June 1, and others about June 15. Each volunteer 
must agree to stay until mid-September, regard- 
less of whether he begins in May or in June. 
Land Corps directors and field assistants and the 
Vermont supervising committees will have the 
authority to exchange or dismiss workers.” 

“Requests for further information and appli- 
cations for enlistment in the Volunteer Land 
Corps should be directed to Arthur Root, Execu- 
tive Officer, at the central headquarters of the 
Corps, 51 East 42nd Street, New York. 

“There are still available a few positions of 
leadership for men and women under thirty-five. 
They will act as the responsible officers for the 
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recruits who come in the spring and summer. 
These field assistants must be people of sound 
judgment, with some experience on farms or in 
work service or in any other activity which can 
be considered as a basis for their work in the 
Land Corps.” 


Old Americans and New 


Common Ground, published quarterly by the 
Common Council for American Unity, 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York, carries many readable 
articles on various aspects of Americanism. ‘The 
spring, 1942, issue includes, for example, “New 
England Town Meeting,” by Harriette Wilburr; 
“A White Folks’ War?” by Roi Ottley; “War 
Comes to Little Italy,” by Joseph Lauren; “Nor- 
way and Norwegian Americans,” by Sigrid Und- 
set; and “A Southerner Learns About Race,” by 
Brewton Berry. Subscription is two dollars a year. 


On Canadian History 


“American geographies have long shown maps 
of the United States with a blank space north 
of the Great Lakes and the forty-ninth parallel. 
Nearly as blank were the minds of some twelve 
hundred high school seniors in the United States 
when, not so long ago, their knowledge of Canada 
was tested. Their ignorance, said President 
Hauck of the University of Maine, who con- 
ducted the inquiry, was appalling.” These are 
the opening words of A. L. Burt’s Short History 
of Canada for Americans, just published by the 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. The 
250-page volume fills an important place now 
completely vacant, as was pointed out in this 
magazine by two authors last month. Professor 
Burt’s book is clear and compact. Its organiza- 
tions is basically chronological, opening with 
Cartier’s discovery in 1534. The first half ends at 
about 1820. The narrative is brought down to 
December, 1941. The “Selected Reading List” is 
helpful, though brief. 

In the April Atlantic William Henry Chamber- 
lin writes of “Canada and Ourselves,” finding 
that our present problems are as similar as our 
histories have been, and suggesting the feasibility 
of a Union Now coalition. 


Consumer Fducation 


“Consumer Education: an Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy,” by Edgar Dale and Norma Vernon, was 
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published in April by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, and the Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. It lists and describes 68 
titles. The price is 25 cents. 


Publications Wanted 


The following publications are “out of print.” 
Anyone possessing copies which he no longer 
cares to keep will help his organization materially 
by returning them to the secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington. 

SociAL EpucaTion, October, 1941. 

SociAL EpucaTIoNn, January, 1940. 

Tenth Yearbook, In-Service Growth of Social 

Studies Teachers. 
Ninth Yearbook, Utilization of Community 
Resources in the Social Studies. 


Your New Address? 


If you expect your address next September to 
differ from that to which this issue of Sociat Epu- 
CATION was sent, please send in the information. 
Members of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, in good standing at that time, will be sent 
Bulletin No. 18 about September 20. The next 
issue of SociAL EpucATION will be sent about Oc- 
tober 1 to members and subscribers. 

Report address changes (both old address and 
new) to W. F. Murra, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Recent Articles 


Beatty, Willard S. “Some Indian Contributions to Our 
Culture,” Childhood Education, XVIII:353-56, April, 
1942. 

Corey, Stephen M. “Children’s Questions and the War,” 
School Review, L:257-63, April, 1942. Questions asked 
in Grades VII-X in the social studies classes at the 
University High School, University of Chicago. 

Grim, Paul A. “Housing Study,” Clearing House, XVI: 
402-4, March, 1942. A ninth-grade project at Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

Hochstein, Joshua. “Evander Childs High School as an 
Inter-American Center,” High Points (New York City), 
XXIV:No. 2, 45-56, February, 1942. Report on contacts 
and materials for building inter-American solidarity. 

Lazo, John P. “Indoctrinating for Democracy,” Clearing 
House, XV1:390-94, March, 1942. A principal’s program 
for high schools in wartime. 

MacLean, Malcolm S. “What About Our Negro Ameri- 
cans?”, Childhood Education, XVIII:343-47, April, 1942. 
Recognitions of contributions. 

Thomas, Lawrence G. “The Relation of Music to Social 
Studies,” Curriculum Journal, XIII:166-69, April, 1942. 





Government Publications, 


and Pamphlets 


Ralph Adams Brown 








American History 


WO publications obtainable from the Su- 

perintendent of Documents, Government 

Printing Office, Washington (order by 
number, and give both issuing office and title), 
suggest many similar titles offered in the lists of 
government publications: 

(1) Rifles and Riflemen at the Battle of King’s 
Mountain, 1941, 22 pages, illustrated (National 
Park Service, Popular Study Series, History No. 
12—10 cents—No. I 29.45:12). This discusses the 
important Revolutionary battle, and places much 
emphasis on the hunting rifle which, it claims, 
brought about the defeat of the combined Brit- 
ish-Tory forces. 

(2) Early American Soil Conservationists, 1941, 
63 pages, illustrated (Agriculture Dept., Miscel- 
laneous Publication 449—15 cents—No. A 1.38: 
449). “The early conservationists were too few in 
number for a coordinated attack that would pre- 
serve the land as a whole.” Yet it was these early 
conservationists who established the foundation 
upon which the present soil-conservation pro- 
gram is built. 

Sylvester K. Stevens’ Local History and Win- 
ning the War is a 50-page bulletin published by 
The American Association for State and Local 
History, in Washington (35 cents). It is not 
adaptable to classroom use, but will provide 
provocative reading for the teacher of American 
history. Especially valuable for its description of 
what is being done in some areas to stimulate 
student interest in local history. 


Latin America 


Two new pamphlets should be noted: Mor- 
decai Ezekiel, Hubert Herring, and Avery O. 
Craven, “How United Are the Americas?” Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ten cents. This is the tran- 
script of the University of Chicago Round Table 
broadcast of last January 25; and Herbert Bol- 
ton, Delia Goetz, and Ernesto Galarza, “Ameri- 
can Neighbors,” The American National Red 


Cross, Washington, ten cents. This illustrated 
80-page pamphlet is reprinted from the Junior 
Red Cross Journal. It contains a list of suggested 
readings for each chapter and can be used, to 
good advantage, in either elementary or secon- 
dary school. One of the best on this topic. 

Two publications of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation can be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents at 15 cents each: 

Inter-American Friendship Through _ the 
Schools is an illustrated 60-page pamphlet. Many 
school units dealing with Latin America are re- 
produced, in whole or in part, and the discussion 
of ways to develop Latin-American instruction 
runs the whole gamut of grade levels and subject- 
matter courses. A unique feature is the bibliogra- 
phy, which lists bibliographies on the Western 
Hemisphere instead of individual topics. 

Hemisphere Solidarity (Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series No. 13) is a 25-page pam- 
phlet for teachers. It is divided into three main 
sections: “Methods of Teaching Hemisphere 
Solidarity,” “Suggested Outline of Problems and 
Activities,” and “Sources of Information.” Part 
III lists a wide variety of materials, including 
many that are free. It also suggests a library, 
cost about 45 dollars, which would be adequate 
when used with available free materials, for a 
study of “Hemisphere Solidarity.” 

A Study of Latin America for the Senior High 
School, by Richard M. Perdew, can be obtained 
free of charge by writing to the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington. Section 1 contains ac- 
tivities, reference materials, etc., for three units: 
“Pan-American Relations,” “Meet the Latin 
Americans,” and “Latin American History.” Sec- 
tion II, “Teaching Aids on Latin America,” gives 
sources of maps, sheet and recorded music, films, 
periodicals, and books for both teachers and chil- 
dren. 

The Office of Education will also send copies of 
two recently published bibliographies. Our Neigh- 
bor Republics: A Selected List of Readable Books 
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for Young People annotates 64 books for readers 
from the kindergarten through senior high 
school. The Other Americas: An Annotated List 
of Available Units and Courses of Study in the 
Inter-American Field, ‘““The greater number of 
these courses and units were developed by grade 
and high school teachers as they explored the 
field with their classes. The content and organiza- 
tion of each is described, and the school or agency 
from which it may be secured is indicated.” 

The United States and Latin America is a 
free syllabus (29 pages, mimeographed) which can 
be obtained from the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington. 


Russia 


Latest Headline Book of the Foreign Policy 
Association is Russia At War, 20 Key Questions 
and Answers, by Vera Micheles Dean (22 East 
38th Street, New York—25, cents). This is one of 
the most important pamphlets in a series that is 
always timely. Within the range of the good- 
average student, and illustrated with excellent 
maps and charts, this will be very helpful to the 
teacher who is considering either Russia, Com- 
munism, the present conflict, or post-war recon- 
struction. Certainly no social studies teacher 
should fail to read it. 


The Post-War World 


There is a wide variety of free and inexpen- 
sive materials available to the teacher interested 
in post-war planning and the problems that must 
be faced in the making of the peace that shall 
end this war. Lists of some of them follow. 

Free material available from the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th 
Street, New York, includes: (1) The Atlantic 
Charter. Copy of the 8-point declaration by 
Roosevelt and Churchill. (2) Foundations of the 
Peace, by Vice-President Wallace. (3) The World 
We Want, by Malcolm W. Davis. (4) Lines of 
Action in Economic Reconstruction, by Mordecai 
Ezekiel. (5) An Appraisal of the League of Na- 
tions, by Benjamin Gerig. (6) Planning the War 
for Peace, by Helen Hill. 

The Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 West 4oth Street, New York, offers the 
following free material: 
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(1) Preliminary Report of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace. An official state- 
ment of what the Commission deems are “funda- 
mental principles upon which interntional rela- 
tions must be organized for peace.” 

(2) The Transitional Period—Second Report 
of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. Deals with problems which will demand 
immediate attention at the close of war: famine, 
disease, up-rooted peoples, economic collapse, etc. 

(3) Statement of American Proposals for a New 
World Order. “Seven point program presented 
June 6 by the Commission for the consideration 
of the American people.” 

Inexpensive materials obtainable from the same 
address are: 


(1) Study Kit on the Organization of Peace. 
Pamphlet material for individual or group study 
of the organization of peace. 25 cents. 

(2) Comment on the Eight Point Declaration. 
“An analysis of the Atlantic Charter, point by 
point, with study questions and suggested read- 
ing list.” 5 cents. 

(3) Essential Facts Underlying World Reor- 
ganization. Discusses both existing organizations 
for world peace and various plans for new or- 
ganizations. 10 cents. 

(4) Commission Bulletin. A monthly publica- 
tion which prints suggestions for organizations 
for peace, bibliographies, etc. 10 cents a copy, 
one dollar a year. 


The Oxford University Press (New York) sells 
copies of a Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs pamphlet entitled Europe Under Hitler, In 
Prospect and Practice, 25 cents. This is too diffi- 
cult for most high school students to read in its 
entirety, but could be used for finding specific 
information. It deals with both present condi- 
tions in occupied Europe and Hitler’s plans for 
the future. 

The Whole Round World (League of Nations 
Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York, ten 
cents) is an illustrated, 32-page pamphlet de- 
signed especially for junior high schoo] classes— 
and good to use with “slow” classes in senior high 
school. It “reviews the economic and social inter- 
dependence of the modern world and the result- 
ing need for world government.” 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Radio Notes 


The Mutual Broadcasting System’s School of 
the Air brings to the classrooms of America an 
interesting series of programs produced by the 
University of Kentucky. The broadcasts may be 
heard in the eastern zone at 2:30 to 3:00 P.M.; 
central zone 1:30-2:00 P.M.; mountain zone 12:30 
to 1:00 P.M., and Pacific zone at 11:30 to 12:00 
A.M. Each Tuesday the first half of the program 
is called “The Voice of the Free” and dramatizes 
the rise of the free press in America. The last half 
of the Tuesday program, “Geography of the Pa- 
cific,” consists of talks on the islands and conti- 
nental areas contiguous to the Pacific Ocean, by 
Professor David M. Young of the University of 
Kentucky. Wednesday’s programs dramatize the 
most significant works in recent fiction. Thursday 
the program is again divided into two sections, 
the first half of the program being devoted to the 
music of North and South America, while the 
last fifteen minutes brings capsule versions of 
well-known stories about the Americas. 

The Cavalcade of America program continues 
to bring entertaining and educational sketches 
to its listeners each Monday evening over the 
NBC—Red network. It is now to be heard, how- 
ever, at 8 p.M. EWT instead of at 7:90. 

Probably never before in our history has there 
been so much living drama on the air. News com- 
mentators situated in strategic danger zones 
throughout the world daily bring us firsthand 
reports of history in the making. In addition 
special programs are prepared for each day in 
the week to keep us informed and ready to do 
our bit. On Sundays at 2:00 Pp.M., EWT (CBS), 
“Spirit of 1942,” through talks, interviews, and 
music informs us about the fighting units of the 
United States. Monday’s best bet is “Spotlight 
on Asia,” 4:15 P.M., EWT (CBS), with authori- 
ties in the field of Far Eastern affairs analyzing 
the situation. On Tuesday tune in on “Report 
to the Nation,” 9:30 p.M., EWT (CBS), for com- 
ments and interviews on government activities. 
Thursdays “America’s Town Meeting,” 9:00 P.M., 
EWT (NBC), features talks, debates and a ques- 
tion period in problems of today. Other programs 
such as the “University of Chicago Round Ta- 





ble” (Sunday, 2:30 p.M., EWT, NBC); “Wake 
Up America” (Sunday, 3:00 P.M., EWT, NBC), 
“American Forum of the Air” (Sunday, 8:00 P.M., 
EWT, MBS); “National Radio Forum” (Mon- 
day, g:00 P.M., EWT, NBC); “What Freedom 
Means” (Tuesday, 4:15 P.M., EWT, CBS); and 
“People’s Platform” (Saturday, 7:00 P.M., EWT, 
CBS), are all worth listening to. In the light of 
the importance of the subjects being discussed 
over the air these days it seems appropriate that 
radio listening should more than ever form an 
integral part of our instructional program. 

A better than average collection of radio plays 
and one which should be of special interest to 
social studies teachers is titled The Free Company 
Presents, edited by James Boyd (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1941, $2.00). This series of plays 
treats different aspects of Americanism, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the liberties provided by the 
Bill of Rights. Included in this volume is Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s “Freedom’s a Hard Bought 
Thing” which emphasizes our freedom from 
slavery. The Orson Welles play “His Honor, the 
Mayor” deals with the freedom of assembly. Of 
special interest is Marc Connelly’s “The Mole 
on Lincoln’s Cheek,” presenting the problem of 
freedom of speech as applied to teaching. Al- 
though written for radio these plays read well 
and should be enjoyable to teacher and pupils 
alike. 

Station WMAL, Washington, is now sponsor- 
ing a program which seems to hold promise for 
other localities. A special news program called 
“News for the Schools” is prepared and broad- 
cast especially for children in the schools of the 
nation’s capital. This program brings to the 
classroom a review of the week’s headlines 
couched in terms and using illustrations which 
the children can readily understand. Maps are 
used in connection with the broadcasts, and 
towns, countries, and strategic areas are spelled 
out and located on the maps. 


Motion Picture News 
Today great emphasis is being placed upon a 
better understanding among the peoples allied 
for victory. In their latest catalog of educational 
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films the Bell and Howell Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, or 1812 Larchmont Ave- 
nue, Chicago, stresses that common strength and 
common victory come from a unified, sympa- 
thetic, mutual understanding among the United 
Nations. To this end Bell and Howell have 
imported a number of films from lands which 
are allied in the fight for freedom. A copy of their 
latest Filmosound Library Catalog will be sent 
upon request. 

The Army and Navy have been quick to 
capitalize on the training film in their effort to 
turn out efficient fighters in the minimum time. 
Films to train men in their new jobs, films to 
study and record military progress, films to inter- 
pret the work of the armed forces to the country— 
all are being produced by military film units and 
commercial companies. Out of this program are 
sure to come valuable lessons for the schools of 
America. The schools are now being called upon 
to cooperate by disseminating information for 
civilian defense. Films on first aid, air-raid pre- 
cautions, and similar subjects are now being made 
available. Social studies teachers have an oppor- 
tunity and a duty to see that this material comes 
to the attention of their students. 

Typical of the visual-education program being 
conducted among our armed forces is that con- 
ducted by the Marine Corps. Approximately 100 
16mm. sound projectors and 100 35-mm. slide 
projectors have been purchased by this group in 
the past year. The Marine Corps is also entering 
into an extensive film-production program to pre- 
pare films for training purposes. 

A mimeographed list of films suitable for 
vocational-training classes may be obtained free 
by writing L. S. Hawkins, Director, Vocational 
Training for Defense Workers, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


Bell and Howell Company, 1812 Larchmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Pilgrim Fathers. 2 reels, sound, rental $3.00. Produced 
by the Mayflower Society in Plymouth, England. Deals 
with early settlement of Pilgrims in America. 

Pioneers of Freedom. 1 reel, sound, rental $1.50. Por- 
trays great parliamentarians such as Pitt, Disraeli, and 
Wilberforce, raising their voices in behalf of human rights. 
In the later part of the film modern British leaders are 
heard. 

Demosthenes’ Fight for Freedom. 1 reel, sound, rental 
$1.50. Historical reconstruction of the debate against 
Aeschines. The issue is patriotism versus appeasement of 
foreign dictators. 

Curtis-Wright Answers Call for Mass Production. 2 reels, 
sound, loan. How airplane production is being speeded up. 

America—First in the Air. 2 reels, sound, loan. The 
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intricate, precise machinery necessary to produce modern 
planes. 


Transfilm, Incorporated, g Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Fighting the Fire Bomb. 1 reel, sound, rental: apply. 

Manual furnished. How to put out incendiary bombs with 

simple equipment which should be found in every home. 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Old Colony Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Four recent additions to the series of vocational in- 
formation films; each 1 reel, sound, rental: apply. Nursing, 
The Draftsman, The Electrician, Engineering. 


United Service Organizations, Empire State Building, New 
York. 

The Private Letters of Private Dobbs. 2 reels, sound, 
loan. The work of the U.S.O. 


Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

High Stakes in the East. 1 reel, sound, color, loan. The 
value of the Dutch East Indies to the democracies. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Extension Service, Wash- 
ington. 

Democracy in Action. 1 reel, sound, loan. How farmers 
are producing foods needed for the war effort. 

The Work of the Forest Rangers. 3 reels, sound, loan. 
Daily tasks of the rangers. 

4000 Gifts of the Forest. 1 reel, sound, loan. Varied uses 
to which the products of the forest are put. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

The World We Want To Live In. 114 reels (17 min- 
utes), sound, loan. Development of religious intolerance 
under dictators and a startling amount of the same in- 
tolerance in the United States. 


National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York. 

Defense for America. 1 reel, sound, loan. How American 
industry has adapted itself to wartime needs. 


Illustrative Material 


The Educational Publishing Corporation, 
Darien, Connecticut, has prepared a volume of 
materials for the elementary school teacher, 
called Democracy and Patriotism. In 80 pages 
this little book gives the teacher ideas for plays, 
posters, pictures, songs, and units. The price is 
75 cents. 

Materials for table-top museums may be ob- 
tained from the Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. One of their most 
recent publications is a portfolio of eight card- 
board sheets of designs, directions for cutting, 
and coloring suggestions for a Dutch Village. 
Price 60 cents. 

The Teaching Material Service, Pleasantville, 
New York, has a rather complete collection of 
picture posters for use in the classroom. One of 
the most striking of these is a chart, 38 x 25 
inches in size, on which is printed 32 pictures 


in a series with simple explanatory notes to show 
“Communication through the Centuries.” Price, 
50 cents. 

A real gem is the “Teachers Kit on Railroad 
Transportation” sent free to teachers interested 
in presenting the stories of our railroads in pic- 
torial fashion. The kit consists of 56 pictures, 
each 1014 x 71/4 inches in size, clearly tracing the 
history of the railroads from the race between 
the “Tom Thumb” and a horse, to the present- 
day streamliners. These pictures are notable for 
their sharpness and teachability. A 50-page 
teachers’ manual sets forth objectives, procedures, 
activities, bibliography, and visual aids. A second 
booklet of 68 pages, The Story Behind the Pic- 
tures, furnishes background material and ques- 
tions on each of the 56 pictures. Your reviewer 
has examined this material, seen it used in class- 
rooms, and personally recommends it. 

The Grade Teacher, Darien, Connecticut, has 
a set of fine patriotic pictures, each 3 x 4 inches 
in full color, complete with descriptive text, bio- 
graphical notes, and suggested activities; price, 15 
cents per set. The pictures include “The Spirit 
of °76,” “Signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” “The Statue of Liberty,” “The Liberty 
Bell,” and “Our Flag.” 

The State Tourist Bureau, Room 816 State 
Capital, Sante Fé, New Mexico, will send you 
free a 17 x 22 inch “Adventure Map of the Land 
of Enchantment,” a highway map, and a picture 
booklet of the state. 


Recordings 


From the United States Department of Inter- 
ior, Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, you 
may borrow a transcription of the radio show 
entitled, “Man is a Giant,” a dramatization of 
the story of the Boulder Dam. The transcription 
is available only on 16-inch, 3314 revolution-per- 
minute discs. It can not be played on a regular 
photograph. 


Helpful Articles 


Bathurst, Effie. “Radio’s Offspring—The School Record- 
ing.” The Educational Screen, XXI:96-98, 118, March, 
1942. Report on New York State research study in the 
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development and use of phonograph records in rural 
schools. 

Bleich, Manning, E. “The Production of a Slide File,” 
The Social Studies, XXXIII:117-118, 123, March, 1942. 
How interested teachers may copy pictorial materials 
on regular lantern slides and build up a valuable slide 
collection. 

Cherry, Donald L. “In-Service Teacher-Training in the 
Use of Recorded Materials,” Filmo Visual Review, 
II:3, 5, Spring, 1942. An excellent summary of the 
available information on the use of recordings and a 
set of suggestions for their most efficient use. 

Condon, Alice. “Patriotic Murals,” The Grade Teacher, 
LIX: 46, 65, March, 1942. How intermediate-grade pupils 
can teach democracy through a mural-making project. 

Dale, Edgar. “Radio, Movies, Press: A Will and a Way,” 
The News Letter, V11:1-4, February, 1942. How can we 
in wartime use radio, movies, and the press to best 
advantage? 

Gray, H. A. “The Case for Modern Communicative De- 
vices,” Progressive Education, X1X:153-157, March, 1942. 
A summary of the experimental evidence favoring the 
use of the motion picture. Also points to the extensive 
use of films by the Axis nations. Points to seven principal 
weaknesses in the use of modern audio-visual aids and 
indicates possible solutions. 

Jones, Iva Lou. “The Neighborhood Movie Used in a Social 
Studies Program,” Educational Screen, XX1I:131-33, April, 
1942. Use of selected films during after-school hours, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Sullivan, Joseph V. “Trends in Classroom Films,” The 
Nation’s Schools, XX1X:66-68. Summary of present film 
situation and indication of present trends. 

Tessin, Louise D. “Colombia and Its Divisions,” American 
Childhood, XXVII:31-32, March 1942. Suggested map 
work on Colombia. 

Whitney, Ronald L. “Filing Small Bulky Objects,” The 
Grade Teacher, LIX:54-55, April, 1942. Do you have 
trouble in filing objects, specimens, or models used in 
your classroom? This article furnishes practical assist- 
ance. 

Williams, Bertha, L. “Unrolling the Map in American 
History,” The Social Studies, XXXIII: 127-129, March, 
1942. 

Williams, Hadwen H. “Inexpensive or Free Materials for 
Geography Classes,” Journal of Geography, XLI:112-114, 
March, 1942. A number of suggestions concerning 
sources of picture material. 

Woelfel, Norman, and Wiles, Kimball. “How Teachers 
Use Broadcasts,” Journal of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio, 1:3,11, February, 1942. A summary of 
the findings of the Ohio State University Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts project. 


Readers are invited to send items of interest for 
this department to Dr. Hartley at the editorial 
office, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
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Book Reviews 








READING GUIDE FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS. 
By Edgar Bruce Wesley. Bulletin No. 17. 
Washington: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1941. Pp. 152. 50 cents. 

In preparing this annotated bibliography Pro- 
fessor Wesley requested his colleagues in the 
social sciences at the University of Minnesota to 
name the ten or twelve most fundamental books 
which had appeared in their subjects since 1930. 
Of the 400 books listed some were rejected as 
too specialized, technical, or voluminous, and 
others were added. The final list is divided into 
nine groups—books on the social sciences as a 
whole, on political science, economics, sociology, 
geography, American history, world history, the 
social studies, and education. To these are added 
a chapter giving brief descriptions of the scholar- 
ly magazines devoted to the various fields of the 
social sciences. “Minimum” and “larger” libraries 
are suggested in the various field for teachers 
who may have $10 or $25 to invest in funda- 
mental books. 

The 18-page introduction is well worth read- 
ing, not alone because it describes the method 
and bases upon which the selection was made 
but also because of the helpful suggestions on 
how to keep up with new books and how to use 
them effectively. Choice was based primarily 
upon four questions: were the books readable, 
scholarly, pertinent to the work of the social 
studies teachers, and recent? These facts are fun- 
damental, but it is a question whether the com- 
piler in this case has not overemphasized the 
last criterion. This emphasis has resulted, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, in the inclusion in one 
or two cases of second-rate textbooks to the ex- 
clusion of really great books, such as the Beards’ 
Rise of Modern Civilization. The author rightly 
suggests that teachers must depend primarily 
upon reviews for detailed and critical informa- 
tion about new publications. He would have 
been wise, however, to have warned his readers 
against the weaknesses and foibles of reviewers. 
Many an excellent book which has proved its 
usefulness to teacher and student, has been harsh- 
ly appraised or handled in a colorless fashion by 
someone incapable of sensing its contribution. 

Other books of little value have been lauded 
to the skies. In an interesting section in the 
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introduction on “Some Personal Reactions” 
Professor Wesley has taken authors to task for 
relying too frequently upon “old respectables,” 
for “an insincere or at least suspicious modesty,” 
and for wasting time in education books on the 
“repetition of the well-known, the belaboring of 
the obvious.” These points are well taken, ex- 
cept that sometimes an “old respectable” like 
Dewey, Beard, or Jefferson may state a funda- 
mental truth more succinctly than any of their 
successors. Professor Wesley, however, is con- 
vinced that writing in the social sciences has 
distinctly improved in objectivity. 

As the compiler of this Reading Guide sug- 
gests, no two people would agree on a bibliogra- 
phy no matter what the basis of choice might be. 
This reviewer might question, for example, the 
inclusion of Allan Nevins’ Hamilton Fish rather 
than his Grover Cleveland, or the inclusion or 
exclusion of many other volumes. It is fruitless 
to belabor this point. All compilers would agree 
on certain books but differ on the inclusion of 
others. The fact remains that Professor Wesley 
has carefully compiled a bibliography which 
social science students will find extremely useful. 
Moreover there is nothing perfunctory about the 
descriptions or analyses of the books listed. They 
show, unlike many bibliographies, an actual 
knowledge of what is between the covers and 
why the volumes are of value to teachers of the 
social studies. Their usefulness can not be over- 
emphasized. Professor Wesley’s career as a teacher 
of teachers and his wide acquaintance with the 
content of the social studies, as well as with 
methods, has made him an ideal person for this 
task. It is hoped that future editions will keep 
the bibliography up to date. The National 
Council, it should be added, is to be congratu- 
lated for sponsoring this Guide. 

HAROLD U. FAULKNER 
Smith College 


WritinG History. By Sherman Kent. New York: 

Crofts, 1941. Pp. xi, 136. $1.00. 

With a freshness and humor lamentably rare 
in introductory manuals, Sherman Kent explains 
to the student who is for the first time venturing 
beyond textbook history the nature of historical 
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study and investigation. Though addressed to 
the undergraduate in college, Writing History 
may well prove the most stimulating volume 
which the high school teacher of history and 
social studies can include in his professional 
reading. 

In an introductory chapter entitled ““Why His- 
tory?” Professor Kent makes clear the value of 
firsthand historical investigation not only to so- 
ciety, but also, and primarily, to the student 
himself. In essence his argument is that one 
learns best by doing, and that, as far as history 
is concerned, doing means discovering the facts 
about the past for oneself by using the only tools 
that man possesses for the purpose, the tools of 
historical research. 

In a brief second chapter on “Finding the Per- 
fect Topic,” Professor Kent gives shrewd advice 
about locating and delimiting an area of study, 
saying clearly what every teacher has tried end- 
lessly to impress upon his own students. The 
points which the author makes on this question 
and on the matter of harnessing a student’s pre- 
vious interests, are as pertinent to secondary 
school as to college teaching. 

In the body of the book the steps in historical 
study from note-taking to indexing are discussed 
in language non-technical enough to convince 
even the general reader that historical research 
takes place in no grotto of mysteries, but in the 
full daylight of common sense. 

There is common sense particularly in the rules 
and procedures which Professor Kent recom- 
mends. He would exile from historical pages the 
ubiquitous op. cit., and substitute for it, in re- 
peated references to the same book, a shortened 
title (p. 81). He gives full support to the biblio- 
graphical essay as against the impossibly useless 
alphabetical list that still drags its weary length 
along at the end of many dissertations (p. 99). 

The volume contains several useful things that 
one could hardly expect to find packed into a 
mere 136 pages; among them a usable manual of 
literary usage (pp. 70-101), a superb bibliographi- 
cal essay on the philosophy of history and the 
history of historical writing (pp. 103-11), and 
useful checklists of reference histories covering 
the whole field from antiquity to the present 
(pp. 16-17, 24-29). 

Much of this can not be used with high school 
students, of course. But the teacher should recog- 
nize that the objectives which Professor Kent 
has in mind are common to all levels of instruc- 
tion, and that the technique he describes is 
fundamentally the one which, in educational 
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jargon, is called “functional.” After all, to ar. 
range the old factual details in new patterns 
does not in itself bring these details into the 
direct experience of the student, no matter how 
streamlined the pattern. To lead a student to 
investigate a problem for himself does, however, 
make history for him a personal accomplishment. 

This, of course, is the procedure which the 
true graduate seminar has always used, and there, 
more completely than elsewhere in the educa- 
tional system, has “learning by doing” been en- 
throned. Now colleges, more and more, are in- 
sisting that undergraduates shall engage in ex- 
tensive firsthand investigation of problems in 
history and the social sciences. The program at 
Yale, in fact, is responsible for the present 
manual. The secondary schools, veering away 
from rigid textbook-and-recitation methods, are 
sharing in the same movement. The develop- 
ment is an interrelated one. Teachers who com- 
prehend it as such will be alert to learn from 
the teaching experience of colleagues at other 
levels than their own. Thus Professor Kent's 
manual should be helpful, not only in a general 
sense, but also in many specific ways, to the 
teacher who honestly believes that no child is 
too young to begin to learn by doing. 

ARTHUR E. BEsTor, JR. 
Columbia University 
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THE IMMIGRANT IN AMERICAN History. By 
Marcus Lee Hansen. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xi, 230. $2.50. 
The migration of many peoples from the Old 

World to America and between the parts of the 

Western World, a continuing and major influ- 

ence throughout our history, has nevertheless 

been left chiefly to sociologists and economists. 

One of the very few historians who has devoted 

himself to this rich and important field was the 

late Marcus Lee Hansen, son of a Danish father 

and a Norwegian mother, growing up on a 

prairie frontier in process of Americanization, 

educated at the University of Iowa and Harvard, 

a true scholar and a clear and independent 

thinker. His death in 1938 at the age of 45 was 

a tragic loss to American cultural historiography, 

but fortunately it has been possible to salvage 

from his collected notes and papers in the 

Harvard library the materials for three books of 

great importance. 

The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860, edited by 

Professor A. M. Schlesinger of Harvard and pub- 

lished in 1940, gave a history of the continuing 
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process of settlement of the United States, broad 
in outlook, thorough in treatment, with its focus 
on European regions of origin and trans-Atlantic 
relations. In The Mingling of the Canadian and 
American Peoples (Yale University Press, 1940) 
Professor J. B. Brebner of Columbia prepared 
for publication and supplemented a valuable 
study of a difficult subject. 

A series of lectures delivered by Professor Han- 
sen at the University of London in 1935 had 
been the subject of much interest among students 
of American history, and these with several 
articles from periodicals or in manuscript have 
been collected and edited with a Foreword by 
Professor Schlesinger under the title The Im- 
migrant in American History. The nine chapters 
cover “Migrations Old and New,” “The Odyssey 
of the Emigrant,” the relation of immigration 
in America to expansion, democracy, Puritanism, 
and American culture, ““The Second Coloniza- 
tion of New England,” migration across the 
Canadian border (which summarizes the con- 
clusions of the Brebner volume already men- 
tioned), and immigration as a field for historical 
research. Based on extensive study of primary 
sources, these essays are nevertheless written in 
easy and attractive style. The generalizations are 
supported by concrete particulars, the views are 
often fresh and challenging. Had Professor Han- 
sen lived to revise these essays he would doubt- 
less have extended his treatment at some points 
including additions to chronological data some- 
times so scanty as to be misleading (e.g., on p. 
126). He might also have revised somewhat his 
essay on “Immigration and Puritanism,” a 
piquant and promising theme which is somewhat 
disappointingly treated in spite of much that is 
novel and informing, neglecting as it does the 
European origins of Calvinism and Puritanism, 
the widespread settlements outside of New Eng- 
land of their adherents in America, and the 
persistent hostility of the Germans to what they 
regarded as “Puritanism” from their pioneer 
settlers to. Mr. H. L. Mencken. 

These essays, with their wide scope, thorough 
scholarship, able syntheses, easy style, and brief 
length are especially valuable for the busy teacher 
whether at the college or high school level. The 
full, topical index adds greatly to their useful- 
ness, 


J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL 
Columbia University 
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THE Story or EverypAy Tuincs. By Arthur 
Train, Jr. New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. xi, 
428. $3.50. 

As far as he can, Mr. Train adheres scrupu- 
lously to a pattern. He classifies his everyday 
things under the headings of houses, furniture, 
clothes, food, agriculture, transportation, indus- 
try, and life in the community. Armed with 
these categories, Mr. Train, after writing a pro- 
logue on the redman’s civilization, treats the 
Spanish, French, Dutch, and English settlements 
of seventeenth-century New England and Vir- 
ginia. The next section, that on the eighteenth 
century, continues the narrative of English 
colonization, with the addition of the Middle 
Colonies, and ends with a chapter on everyday 
things in the Young Republic. A third section 
lugubriously chronicles for the nineteenth cen- 
tury the decline of the craftsman and the domi- 
nance of the machine. Finally an epilogue, 
piercing the next one hundred years, announces 
that “Science is King” and assumes in the rosy 
manner of Popular Mechanics and The Scientific 
American that such an era will mean glory as 
well as gadgets. At least television will bring the 
Einstein, Bergson, and Dewey and the great 
statesman of the future “to your chair side.” 
Within his framework Mr. Train achieves vari- 
ous degrees of success, The book comes off better 
for the colonial era than for the more recent 
period partly because more space is allotted to 
the treatment and partly because its everyday 
things, now safely cataloged in museum or col- 
lection or designated with historic markers, are 
less complex and multifarious than those of the 
machine age. The sections on “life in the com- 
munity” are an inadequate miscellany; those on 
clothes and architecture more satisfactory. Mr. 
Train writes with gusto and understanding of 
buildings that he has obviously visited. 

The book is not designed for pundits. Only 
such confirmed sourpusses will lament that Mary 
R. Beard is not given credit, jointly with her 
husband, for authorship of the excellent The 
Rise of American Civilization and marvel that 
it is possible to write of the Post-Civil War West 
without reading W. P. Webb’s Great Plains, or 
of machine aesthetics without W. D. Teague’s 
Design This Day, to mention only two instances. 
Distinctly a popular treatment it is more directed 
to the teen-age than to adults. The narrative 
emphasizes the anecdotal and the playful. Al- 
though there is often the vivid use of contem- 
poraneous quotation, it is occasionally pushed to 
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the point of offensive quaintness. The essential 
humanness of the Dutch of New Amsterdam is 
almost obscured by the fact that the burgher and 
his goede vrouw came to this country in vlie- 
booten, lived on bouweries, and fought the 
wilden. Nor do earthy intrusions alarm the 
genteel. There is frankness on alcoholic drink 
(vale! W.C.T.U.) but fashion apparently has no 
relation to sex; waterworks exist but sewerage 
disposal does not. Those seeking an explanation 
for the character of the material here described 
will usually not find one. Primarily the book is 
pure description. But here Mr. Train is no snob; 
he embraces the common man as well as the rich 
and well-born. 

As the publishers might say, the volume is 
“lavishly illustrated.” There are several full- 
page halftones on glossy paper and small draw- 
ings by Chichi Lasley occur every other page. 
It is a pity that the former are not always from 
contemporary printmakers or artists. On tech- 
nical matters the drawings are usually useful. 
Those of edifices, however, have the disadvan- 
tage of eliminating all features of site and en- 
vironment. Sharp-eyed youngsters will be unable 
to discover on the line cut of Westover the 
colonnades which the author asserts connect the 
main house with its wings and those with more 
mature minds will wonder what purpose is 
served by a picture of vitamin pills or of a 
plastic gadget. Vitamin pills somehow resemble 
other pills; the plastic gadget might well be made 
of steel. But if Janet wants to learn what grand- 
ma wore and John what grandpa ate, this is 
their book. 

Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 
Bowdoin College 
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LirE IN AMERICA. By Gladys E. Mansir. New 

York: Harper, 1941. Pp. xii, 358. $1.60. 

In offering to teachers this collection of read- 
ings from American fiction “as an accompani- 
ment to courses in American literature and his- 
tory, or problems of American democracy,” the 
editor attempts to meet a widely recognized need 
for good collateral material from an entirely 
new and different point of view. Few will deny 
that the pupil stands to gain more from a good, 
accurate historical novel than from a study of the 
average textbook. This, however, gives rise to the 
question, where may suitable historical and con- 
temporary narratives be found? Ideally, the 
school library would be the answer. Unfortu- 
nately, however, because of the expense involved 
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few school libraries can afford to acquire the 
variety of books necessary to properly implement 
such a program. Thus a collection of extracts 
from fiction seems the logical answer and Miss 
Mansir is deserving of commendation. 

Eight novels, all published by Harper, are 
represented by selections in this volume. They 
are The Farm, by Louis Bromfield; The Per- 
ennial Bachelor, by Anne Parrish; The Rise of 
David Levinsky, by Abraham Cahan; Miss Susie 
Slagle, by Augusta Tucker; Nitchey Tilley, by 
Roy Helton; F.O.B., Detroit, by Wessel Smitter; 
and The Web and the Rock and You Can’t Go 
Home Again, by Thomas Wolfe. 

Miss Mansir has divided the book into two 
sections: Part One, entitled “Yesterday,” includes 
passages from the first four novels named above; 
Part Two, entitled “Today,” includes extracts 
from the last four. A group of stimulating ‘Aids 
to Interpretation” and an adequate bibliography 
round out the volume. 

Life in America has the faults of its virtues. 
Most of the eight selections are delightful—to the 
mature reader. Unhappily, they lack the appeal 
to youthful imagination which is the sine qua 
non of readableness in all books designed for 
the young. They are pretty wide of the mark, 
moreover, in the matter of throwing light on 
American history. This reviewer doubts very 
much, for example, whether the average high 
school pupil will gain a better understanding of 
American life, past or contemporary, by wading 
through the dithyrambic verbosity and extrava- 
gance of Thomas Wolfe or the sophistications of 
Miss Susie Slagle. 

It is unfortunate that Miss Mansir confined 
herself to just one publisher and included so 
very few selections. Of necessity, each passage is 
long—too long for practical use in social studies 
classrooms. The extract from Miss Susie Slagle, 
for example, runs to sixty-eight pages. Six of 
the eight selections, moreover, delineate con- 
temporary life. The over-all result is, inevitably, 
a volume which is limited in scope, lacking in 
balance and of dubious value to history teachers. 

The present writer is of the opinion that a 
book of readings from fiction calculated to shed 
light on the entire span of American history 
and including many, short, illuminating, and 
carefully-selected extracts would be a valuable 
adjunct to history teaching and would meet with 
an enthusiastic reception on the part of pupils 
and teachers alike. 

ALBERT SILVERMAN 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
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LincoLn: His Lire In PHotocrapns. By Stefan 
Lorant. New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pierce, 
1941. Pp. 160. $3.00. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A BIOGRAPHY IN PICTURES 
wiITH ACCOMPANYING TExT. By Agnes Rogers. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1939. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


With the Civil War the camera came into its 
own as a reportorial tool. The excellent Brady 
photographs of that conflict have long set a 
standard for pictorial journalism. In the field of 
portraiture we are not quite so fortunate, how- 
ever. The studies of outstanding personalities of 
the middle and late nineteenth century which 
are available to us are usually stiff and stilted. 
Yet these photos are not without a peculiar 
charm and significance to the student of history. 
Through them, especially if sufficient samples are 
presented, we may see a character grow, change, 
take on characteristics, and we may even see 
reflected in the lines of his face some of the 
feelings and emotions of his life and time. 

Stefan Lorant is especially well qualified to 
produce an attractive and skilfully handled 
book of Lincoln portraits. Until 1933 he was the 
editor of the Munich Illustrated Press. The tech- 
nique of modern pictorial journalism is apparent 
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throughout his book. The pictures are large and 
as clear as the negatives would permit. Most of 
the portraits are full-page reproductions. Every 
known portrait of Lincoln is included in this 
volume. One can not help but be impressed by 
the labor which must have gone into this collec- 
tion, and the painstaking care evidenced in the 
authenticating and dating of each picture. 

Lincoln’s early life is undocumented by photo- 
graphic evidence, so Lorant furnishes text for 
this period. The life of Lincoln is briefly re- 
viewed in rather undistinguished prose. Mr. 
Lorant should have let his pictures, properly 
captioned, tell their own story. His work would 
also have profited by the inclusion of more pic- 
tures of memorabilia of Lincoln such as the hat 
and umbrella, life mask, watch and chain, and 
other excellent illustrations which Sandburg in- 
cluded in his monumental biography. This is 
not to imply that Lorant neglected this possi- 
bility entirely. He did include pictures of Lin- 
coln’s home, his contemporaries, and the famous 
views of the hanging of the assassins. 

It is interesting to compare Lorant’s volume 
with the earlier attempt to present Lincoln’s life 
in pictures made by Agnes Rogers, wife of Fred- 








mankind. $1.96 





THE AMERICAN 


By Irvinc R. MELBo and A. O. BowpDEN, The 
University of Southern California; and MARGARET 
R. KoOLLOcK and NELuIE P. Ferry, West Philadel- 
phia Senior High School. 


HE scope of this book includes a consideration of the 
Torigin and diffusion of basic traits in human culture, of 
basic traits in human behavior, and of the function and struc- 
ture of the basic institutions of American life. Although the 
American scene is stressed, back- 
ground material in general social 
evolutions is included to afford 
historical perspective and infor- 
mative comparisons, which are 
necessary to give students a rea- 
sonable faith in our present in- 
stitutions and a tempered opti- 
mism for the further progress of 
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erick Lewis Allen. Miss Rogers tells her story 
entirely through the use of woodcuts, photo- 
graphs, contemporary cartoons, illustrations, and 
long captions. On the whole the material here is 
not as attractively presented as in Lorant’s work. 
The pictures are smaller, the paper not as well 
suited to sharp reproductions and the drawings, 
although well chosen and authentic, are of the 
type which so often make textbooks seem drab 
to our students. Your reviewer presented both 
books to a group of high school students and 
found their reaction to be that Lorant’s was more 
attractive, but that Miss Rogers’ told the story 
more clearly. 

WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 
State College for Teachers 
Albany, N.Y. 


BuILDERS OF LATIN AMERICA. By Watt Stewart 
and Harold F. Peterson. New York: Harper, 
1942. Pp. xiii, 343. $1.68. 

This is one of the very few books, adapted for 
the use of high school students, which has been 
written in this country on the subject of Latin 
America, It is written on the theory that history 
is best taught from the biographical approach. 
Hence, the authors have collected twenty-two 
brief biographical sketches of leaders of various 
sorts during the nearly 450 years of Latin- 
American History. The people chosen for presen- 
tation represent all types from the early con- 
querors to a statesman of Brazil still living, 
Afranio de Mello Franco. They come from 
thirteen of the present twenty Latin-American 
nations. Some are truly great statesman, as 
Bolivar, San Martin, or Sarmiento; others, de- 
voted priests, as Padre Kino; others, libertines 
and self-seekers, as Francisco Solano Lopez. 

Considering the title, Builders of Latin 
America, it seems a bit of a stretch of the im- 
agination to include Francisco Solano Lopez 
among them, for if ever any one individual did 
all he could to destroy his nation, it was he in 
Paraguay. Rosas, a similar unprincipled leader 
in Argentina, did achieve something for his 
country by forcing all others like himself, to 
keep the peace for awhile, thus laying a basis 
for stability later. But not so Lopez. Great pov- 
erty and degradation both in public and private 
life, in his nation, followed his career, largely 
due to that career. 

Another who scarcely seems to be a “builder,” 
is Dona Clara and her career in the mining city 
which grew and flourished at Potosi. The picture 
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is not a pretty one and is only transient. Why 
call her a “builder”? Hidalgo and Morelos of 
Mexico, both of whom are omitted, seem much 
more of the builder type. 

On the whole, the book is rather superficial, 
drawn entirely from secondary sources. However, 
in a textbook this is not an unpardonable fault. 
The comparisons made between English and 
Spanish colonial aims and life are well done and 
might even be carried further with profit. The 
book is readable, well-illustrated, although one 
may recognize some of the picture postal cards 
he has picked up on travels in these lands, 

The authors have organized their book on a 
textbook basis, dividing the materials into four 
parts or units; Foundations, Revolution, Dic- 
tatorship, and Toward a Better Future. Each 
part is accompanied by suggestions for further 
discussion, further study exercises, and bibliogra- 
phy. These latter seem geared to the first two 
years of high school rather than to the more 
mature students. One notes an almost entire 
absence of the increasing numbers of good books 
of travel and of the fiction based on Latin- 
American history, which add much to the under- 
standing and appreciation of the periods and 
persons described. 

But when all is said and done, Builders of 
Latin America is a good and much needed start 
in the right direction. 

LAurRA F. ULLRICK 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Tue ENp oF AN Era. Eighteenth Educational 
Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. By 
I. L. Kandel. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, 1941. Pp. xviii, 393- 
$3.70. 

This scholarly and forceful book should have 
been published in a form more likely to reach 
both school people in general and the larger 
public. In it Professor Kandel restates his basic 
social and educational philosophy in the con- 
text of the intellectual, social, and_ political 
developments of the last twenty years—an era 
that he believes has now come to an end. Pro- 
fessor Kandel briefly summarizes these develop- 
ments as they have affected educational thought, 
administration, teacher training, and elementary 
and secondary schooling in the totalitarian 
countries, especially in Italy, Germany, and the 
Soviet Union, and in the democratic countries, 
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particularly in Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. This summary is a masterly one. 
Professor Kandel finds that while education in 
the totalitarian lands quickly and thoroughly 
adjusted itself on all levels to the totalitarian 
concept—statism, racism, and authoritarianism— 
education in the democracies, especially in 
France and the United States, failed to meet the 
challenge of totalitarianism, failed to reinterpret 
democracy positively and vigorously, failed to 
set its house in order. Professor Kandel argues 
that education in the democracies, on the con- 
trary, rode with the wave in putting more and 
more emphasis on the preferences of the indi- 
vidual, on the concept of change and contem- 
porary issues, on experimentalism in the class- 
room, and on the duty of educators to reconstruct 
society along collectivistic lines. All this was 
done, Professor Kandel thinks, at the expense of 
common social values, especially the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition of the dignity of man and of 
his responsibilities to his fellowmen, the human- 
istic tradition, and intellectual discipline. 
Teachers of the social studies will be inter- 
ested in the way in which Dr. Kandel fits his 
discussion of these into the larger picture. He 
suggests that social studies teaching has concen- 
trated too much on the changing character of the 
current scene with too little attempt to develop 
that perspective which the approach through 
history as such provides. Professor Kandel also 
emphasizes the danger of confronting students 
with issues and abstract ideas beyond the ability 
of the ablest experts to solve or to comprehend. 
I do not deny the truth of much that Professor 
Kandel says although I do not agree that pro- 
gressive education has in general neglected com- 
monly held social values. In my judgment, Dr. 
Kandel also overemphasizes, so far as the United 
States is concerned, the influence both of pro- 
gressive education in general and of the social 
frontier thinkers in particular. These represented 
relatively minor currents in American culture; 
they were, symptomatic rather than causal. Nor 
am I convinced that history as it was generally 
taught prior to the rise of the social studies 
movement, or as it is taught in traditional schools 
today, if there are any, succeeds or can succeed 
in giving to adolescent youth, ipso facto, either 
any notable amount of intellectual discipline or 
any considerable understanding of the great 
humane tradition and values of the past. The 
assumption that it could greatly exaggerate the 
possible influence of the average history teacher. 
Nor am I sure that the interests, loyalties, values, 
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Problems in American Life 


Resource Units for Teachers 


A distinguished series of publications for social 
studies teachers began in April with the appear- 
ance of the first five units in the Problems in 
American Life series: 


1. How Our Government Raises and Spends 
Money 


by Mabel Newcomer and Edward A. Krug 


Nn 


. American Youth Faces the Future 
by Floyd W. Reeves, Howard M. Bell, 
and Douglas Ward 


3. Man and His Machines 
by William Ogburn and Robert Weaver 


4. Recreation and Morale 
by Jesse Steiner and Chester Babcock 


5. Race and Cultural Relations 
by Ruth Benedict and Mildred Ellis 


Additional volumes are scheduled 
for publication in September. 


Using a Resource Unit, a 24-page manual for teachers by 
1. James Quillen, included free with every order for four 
or more Units. Additional copies, 10 cents each. 


Each Unit contains 64 to 80 pages, including an analysis of 
the problem and a variety of teaching aids. Price: 30 cents 
each for | to 3 copies; 25 cents each for four or more 
copies (any combination of titles). Orders for less than 
$1.00 must be accompanied by remittance. Postage will 


be added on billed orders. 


Published by the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
and the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 





N.C.S.S. or N.A.S.S.P. 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Please send me the Resource Units checked 
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and traditions of the past were as unified, or as 
“common” as Professor Kandel assumes. We 
have, even in the democratic countries, many 
conflicting traditions. Those that survive in the 
next era will survive, I venture to guess, only in 
small part by virtue of the manner in which the 
social studies are taught, only in very small part 
by reason of the particular social ideas of edu- 
cators. Nevertheless, I am in profound agreement 
with Professor Kandel that the educator has a 
sacred duty to do his best to inculcate an “appre- 
ciation of the significance and potentialities of 
democratic ideals and a faith in free institutions 
which are capable of growth and adaptation 
through the method of argument as the best 
means of settling conflicts.” 
MERLE CurtTI 

Columbia University 


Post-War Wor tps. By P. E. Corbett. I. P. R. 
Inquiry Series. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942. Pp. xv, 211. $2.00. 


It is one of the interesting differences between 
this war and the last one that so many more 
people now seem to be devoting time and 
thought to the problem of post-war international 
organization. This is certainly true of the United 
States and the nations in the British Common- 
wealth—whatever may be the situation in the 
areas under Axis control. Some of the resultant 
output has been little short of silly; much has 
been characterized by wishful thinking based 
on a lack of historical background; some is worth 
further serious consideration. The volume under 
review is among the best in this last category. 

Professor Corbett provides, in brief and read- 
able form, a survey of earlier designs for world 
federation, a critique of the experience of the 
League and of proposals advanced in the past 
two years by other American and British writers, 
and a new plan of his own which seeks to com- 
bine the best and most practicable features of 
its many predecessors. The whole argument of 
the book necessarily is predicated upon certain 
assumptions: (1) that there will be a general 
willingness among the victorious peoples to limit 
the degree of national sovereignty of their re- 
spective states; (2) that they will be able to think 
more in terms of human welfare through inter- 
national cooperation than in terms of immediate 
revenge against the defeated enemy; (3) that these 
peoples will recognize the desirability of future 
change and be ready to provide for it in advance 
even if the revision should have to be made to 
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the “detriment of the powerful”; and (4) that a 
World Commonwealth actually can be set up 
and maintained even though it have no “col- 
lective armed force” at its “immediate disposal.” 

Specifically, Dr. Corbett envisages a World 
Commonwealth composed of four major re- 
gional groupings: the “inter-American system,” 
the U.S.S.R., a European organization composed 
“of a number of federal or quasi-federal unions,” 
and a “Far Eastern association” or “Eastern 
League.” The commonwealth would then func- 
tion through the following agencies: an Assem- 
bly, which would administer interregional inter- 
ests and appoint all commonwealth personnel; a 
World Court with compulsory jurisdiction in 
interregional disputes (it is suggested that the 
judges might be “denationalized,” but how can 
one denationalize their feclings?); an Economic 
and Financial Organization to regulate inter- 
regional trade, migration, and finances; a Social 
Organization resembling the International Labor 
Organization; a ‘Territorial Administration 
Commission with full authority to supervise the 
mandates “together with the colonies to be sur- 
rendered to the World Commonwealth”; a Com- 
mission on Transit and Communications; and 
a Commission on Intellectual Cooperation. 
There is no apparent provision for any real 
enforcement agency. 

Obviously there is little in this intelligent 
setup with which any person of democratic and 
peace-loving tendencies can quarrel. The true 
difficulties and differences will center in any 
attempt to fill in the many “blanks”! It is to be 
hoped that Professor Corbett will continue his 
thoughtful work and soon provide some of the 
details which are needed to give more body to 
his well-reasoned outline. 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 
Union College 
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YOUTH AND THE Future. By the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
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Education. Washington: American Council on 

Education, 1942. Pp. xix, 296. $2.50 

Youth and the Future is the general report of 
the American Youth Commission, which for the 
past seven years has directed and sponsored a 
wide variety of efforts to understand the youth 
problem and suggest practicable means of deal- 
ing with it. Many educational workers are of 
course already familiar with some of the Com- 
mission’s earlier studies, reports, and pronounce- 
ments. Nevertheless, none should assume that he 
can therefore neglect the present report, for it is 
not a mere summary of what has already been 
said. In the Commission’s own words, “Many 
new recommendations of major importance are 
here presented for the first time, while the topics 
previously considered in the briefer statements 
are here placed in the setting of a comprehensive 
tratment of the whole field and are re-stated from 
a longer-term point of view.” The report is 
indeed one that ought to be required reading 
for every individual who is involved in the 
welfare of youth. 

About a third of the report is devoted to 
“Employment Opportunity for Youth.” This, 
the Commission believes, is the central, indeed 
the basic, problem, that must be solved more 
adequately in the future than it has been in the 
past before there is much possibility of making 
substantial headway with other problems. The 
Commission has rather more faith in the possi- 
bilities of satisfactorily managing the private- 
enterprise scheme of things in the interests of 
youth (as well as the rest of the population) than 
some will share. Even so, it is encouraging to note 
that the difficulties and dislocations that are 
almost sure to accompany and follow the war are 
fully recognized by the Commission, and that 
enterprises such as the CCC, NYA, WPA, 
and other agencies will need to be continued, 
even expanded. The Commission’s pronounce- 
ment may not be a very effective offset to the 
hysterical demands on the part of some would-be 
guardians of the public welfare to scuttle all 
social and welfare services to youth on the 
grounds that they are non-defense spending. It is 
encouraging, nevertheless, to see a group of pub- 
lic men and women of national stature take a 
stand for social and economic measures that go 
far beyond the rugged individualism of free 
enterprise. 

Another third of the report is directed to 
“Other Basic Problems,” including Education, 
Occupational Adjustment, Use of Leisure Time, 
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_ Marriage and the Home, Health and Fitness, 


Delinquency and Youthful Crime, and Citizen- 
ship. 

If one were to assume without further reading 
that the chapter on Education is all the Com- 
mission has to say on the subject of education, 
the report would be rather inadequate; in fact, 
disappointing. What is said in this chapter 
about administrative matters—better financial 
support of schools, equalization of opportunities, 
organization and administration of state and 
local school systems, and federal relations to 
education, is orthodox and of great importance. 
But the few brief pages about the objectives and 
curriculum of youth education are not very ex- 
citing. What is said is primarily in the nature of 
a rejoinder to several groups that took exception 
to the castigation of the prevailing curriculum 
in the Commission’s earlier pronouncement on 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach. Here, 
as in its earlier reports bearing more specifically 
on educational matters, the Commission does a 
more convincing job of pointing out what ought 
not to be done than it does in suggesting what 
ought to be done. 

As a matter of fact, however, most of what the 
Commission says about education that is really 
challenging and exciting is said more or less 
incidentally in the context of the chapters deal- 
ing with “other basic problems.” The challenge 
to schools to get down to business and start 
work on real problems of personal and group 
living in this day and age is perfectly clear 
throughout these chapters. But one fails to find 
this challenge brought out very explicitly. The 
Commission apparently wants the schools to 
work on such matters, but is a little afraid to 
say so. The Commission clearly doubts that high 
school teachers can do what has to be done. 
Moreover, there appears to be a lurking fear 
that if the teachers really tried it, the school 
would soon lose most of the conventional ear- 
marks of a school. In spite of what was said in 
its earlier report about the inadequacy and 
sterility of the “classical traditions” for modern 
conditions, the Commission seems to have an 
inordinate fear that the cultural heritage will 
not get passed on if schools should truly become 
schools for living rather than merely places to 
read and talk about living. Studying about 
citizenship and “practice in the discussion of 
public questions” are fine, as far as they go, but 
they don’t go very far with at least 75 per cent 
of young people. 
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The third part of the report is devoted to the 
question of who is responsible for what in plan- 
ning for youth. This takes up about one-sixth of 
the total report. It is an excellent, though brief, 
discussion of what can and should be done to 
plan and coordinate existing and new efforts at 
the community level, at the state level, and at 
the federal level. 

The final chapter of the report is devoted to 
one chapter, entitled “Meaning of Life,” written 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. This chapter serves, 
among other purposes, that of lifting the eyes 
(and spirits) of the reader to a somewhat higher 
level than the prosaic (but nonetheless impor- 
tant) administrative and organizational problems 
with which much of the report has necessarily 
dealt. One emphasis is especially valuable, 
namely, the emphasis on the futility of trying to 
manage life on a simple “bread and circuses” 
basis, or, in modern terms, “job and recreation.” 
Unless some central and “increasing purpose” 
for life can be developed that transcends mere 
job and mere recreation, there is not much 
permanent hope of ever solving the youth prob- 
lem, or the problems of the rest of humanity either. 

W. B. FEATHERSTONE 
Columbia University 
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Wuat Our SCHOOLS ARE TEACHING: AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE CONTENT OF SELECTED COURSES OF STUDY 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SCIENCE, SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND INDUSTRIAL ARTs. By Herbert B. 
Bruner, Hubert M. Evans, Cecil R. Hutch- 
croft, C. Maurice Wieting, and Hugh B. Wood. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xii, 
225. $3.00. 

An analysis of what now exists in the schools 
“might serve as a starting point for any sug- 
gestions as to what the content should be in the 
future.” Such is the thesis of the herculean five- 
year investigation reported in “What Our Schools 
Are Teaching.” 

The authors of this volume do not contend 
that they have found a complete answer. How- 
ever, they believe that they have gained an 
overview of the situation in science, social studies, 
and the industrial arts by attempting to analyze, 
for subject-matter content, selected courses in 
these fields in grade 4 to 12 for the period 1930 
to 1940. 

Social studies workers will be most interested 
in Chapters IV and VI, which give us an analysis 
of selected courses of study in the social studies 
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together with suggestions and conclusions emerg. 
ing from the study. The appendix, which con. 
tains the criteria employed in rating the courses 
of study used in the survey and general principles 
for planning and operating a curriculum labora. 
tory or workshop, will also be found very valu- 
able. 

Curriculum workers will find both a confusion 
of opinion as well as an unanimity of opinion 
of the grade placement of materials revealed by 
this study. Indexes of significance have been 
worked out for each of the units treated in a 
particular grade. However, the reviewer was 
frankly disappointed to find that the unit topics 
in the social studies were at times so broad in 
scope that the index of significance recorded 
had less value than might be desired. The fact 
that 18 of 23 courses examined had 2,024 items 
on political revolutions is not worth as much as 
knowledge of similar data for specific revolutions, 

A few critics may attack the validity of the 
study on the ground that content material in 
selected courses of study secured by the Curricu- 
lum Laboratory of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will not give a real picture of our 
present educational situation. Stiil others may 
wish that it had been possible to use other supple- 
mental approaches. But all must admit that the 
investigation has been fruitful in giving us in- 
formation regarding the frequency with which 
certain topics are treated in various subjects and 
grades in representative courses of study. The 
survey has made possible a partial analysis of 
patterns of organization of content and an esti- 
mate of some general curriculum trends and 
shortages. 

F. S. ANDERSON 
Strong Vincent High School 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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FAMILY LIVING AND OUR SCHOOLS: SUGGESTIONS 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS. By Bess Goody- 
koontz and others. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1941. Pp. xiii, 468. $2.50. 

This book is the product of two different 
organizations interested in integrating educa- 
tional programs with family living. The com- 
mittees which worked together in the production 
of the book were the Society for Curriculum 
Study, with Bess Goodykoontz as chairman, and 
the Department of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association, with Beulah I. 
Coon as chairman. 

The first two chapters point to the need for 
education in the home for adequate training of 
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the individual who is to live in a democracy. The 
interrelation of the family and society and the 
major themes for an educational program for 
home and family living are discussed. Chapter 
III discusses the importance of planning the 
school curriculum to fit in with the develop- 
mental needs of the individual. A guide for 
curriculum planning is presented which takes 
into consideration experiences of the child in the 
home. 

Chapters IV to VII discuss the possibilities of 
integrating the program on all levels of edu- 
cation from the elementary- through college- and 
adult-education groups. The material used in the 
various chapters is drawn from studies of pro- 
grams which are in practice in various schools 
throughout the United States. Chapter VIII 
points to the fact that teachers need to be aware 
of the importance of harmonizing school life 
with home and family living. At present teachers 
are well trained in methods but not so well 
trained in subject matter which will help them 
serve the community. Regardless of methods, 
teachers must be trained in consumer problems, 
the family, sociology, and personnel work, if 
they are to be in a position to carry on the sug- 
gested program. 

In general, the book is well written, the sug- 
gestions are within reason and of a very practical 
nature. The authors are to be commended in 
that the approach is positive throughout. They 
consider extensively the effective programs by 
which some schools are now attempting to inte- 
grate school life with family living. 

The book should be of great interest to ad- 
ministrators and teachers in all levels of edu- 
cational work as well as to those in charge of 
training teachers. Laymen in _parent-teachers 
work and in other organizations interested in 
building community life would find the book 
well worth reading. 


Jupson T. LANDIs 


Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale 


GuipaNce IN Democratic Livinc. By Arthur D. 
Hollingshead. New York: Appleton Century, 
1941. Pp. xiv, 260. $1.80. 

Guidance in Democratic Living is a very dif- 
ficult book to evaluate. Most of us are sincerely 
interested in any practical approach to furthering 
the cause of democracy in our schools and because 
of this feeling there is a laudable tendency upon 
the part of reviewers to refrain from destructive 
criticism when an effort is made to aid the cause. 
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A MODERN STUDY GUIDE 
FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 


FLOYD HAIGHT and 
HAROLD D. CATER 


A flexible, up-to-date study guide that 
encourages pupil activity and promotes 
thinking. Annotated bibliography. 


288 Pages plus Tests—Net School Price 72¢ 


























For Problems in American 


Democracy: * 


TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
C. L. KUHN and G. W. MAPLE 
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copies sent on 


request . 
A stimulating manual for use 
with any text. Emphasizes the * 
democratic features of our gov- 
ernment. Abundance of map COLLEGE 
studies, tables, graphs, etc. ENTRANCE 
BOOK CoO. 
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However, this book fails in many particulars to 
accomplish its stated purpose. 

Although Dr. Hollingshead emphasizes the 
“how” of the program, one encounters difficulty 
in placing a finger upon the techniques utilized 
to reach stated goals. At least half of the book is 
devoted to theoretical considerations for which 
there is too little space for adequate development. 
The teacher or administrator who would draw 
the full meaning from Guidance in Democratic 
Living should be thoroughly familiar with the 
psychology of personality, quite at home with 
mental hygiene and abnormal psychology, a 
better than average student of sociology, and a 
disciple of progressive education. 

Dr. Hollingshead’s use of the term “guidance” 
will puzzle those who have been accustomed to 
its use as a phase of student-personnel work. 
While the term is correctly used in the sense in 
which he employs it, greater clarity would have 
been achieved had a substitute been utilized. The 
same criticism may be made of such terms as 
“inner sensitivity” and the child as a “whole.” 
One appreciates the difficulty of writing in this 
particular field but G. W. Allport, W. Carson 
Ryan, and J. G. Umstattd, to name only a few, 
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have been able to present similar and more com- 
plex material in an understandable manner. 

One of the most serious defects in the eyes 
of practical schoolmen will be the impossibility 
of obtaining faculties at the level of competence 
Ashland’s program demands. Few classroom 
teachers at any grade level have sufficient back- 
grounds in educational and clinical psychology, 
mental hygiene, and sociology to undertake what 
is recommended. Further, since no schedule of 
teaching load is included, one must assume that 
somewhat unusual conditions exist in Ashland 
School in so far as load is concerned. With a full 
day of classroom work, record keeping, and prep- 
aration for meeting future classes, it is very dif- 
ficult to understand how teachers can meet the 
demands placed upon them in this program. 

From a constructive standpoint one must ap- 
prove heartily of the emphasis upon the develop- 
ing personality of the child. Although one be- 
comes somewhat bewildered searching for the 
“how” of developing personally satisfying and 
socially acceptable attitudes the importance of 
work in shaping attitudes cannot be denied. 
Limitations of space prevent an adequate dis- 
cussion of many important questions raised by 
Dr. Hollingshead. Prospective readers will find 
their time used to best advantage if they read the 
Appendix first and then turn to page 19, read- 
ing on from that point. Chapter II, “Nature of 
Democracy,” is well worth reading. Chapters 
III, IV, V, and VI should be of interest to the 
classroom teacher, but in the main they cover too 
much material for more than superficial treat- 
ment. The Appendix contains some carefully 
prepared, worth-while ideas for developing demo- 
cratic leadership and followership in student 
groups. Bibliographies at the end of each chap- 
ter are good. No objective evaluation of out- 
comes is included. 
MILTON E. HAHN 
University of Minnesota 
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